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Preliminary Report on the Vital Statistics of Canada (exclusive of 
(Quebec) issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In comparing the 
figures for the three months of 1924 with those in the three previous years 
it should be remembered that for the previous years the reports represent 
the final figures, while those for 1924 are provisional. 


Births by Provinces in January, February, March, April, 1924. 
(Exclusive of Stillbirths). 











Provinces, 1924 January February March April 
Bee We NEE, scien serait becca, 120 130 160 145 
ae eee a 858 878 1,013 960 
New Brunswick .................... 874 828 985 961 
ee Sadan dMageie: 5,586 5,513 5,541 5,197 
I 58055 iiss, censedinadaie 1,275 1,278 1,364 1,345 
Saskatchewan ..... Fle alia, 1,623 1,595 1,762 1,684 
MUD 5M Sa tai tx ctaneaceinastaaath 1,104 1,092 1,230 1,051 
British. Columbia .......... selil: 784 794 815 732 
WO At Recent 12,224 12,108 12,870 12,075 
Equivalent Annual Birth Rate Per 1,000 Population. 
1924 1923 1922 1921 
I Sn satassh ip heatacaniald 21.1 22.7 25.6 25.3 
EE Foc. op iasteied te Noentel fs 22.3 25.0 26.3 26.3 
March ...... Sek abedlediinal Z 22.2 25.1 27.2 28.0 
ED sctpsaccopnietsdakess Jontgusaatean 21:5 24.7 26.0 28.0 
Total Number of Stillbirths. 
Provinces, 1924 January February April 
i ei Meld seicsurs ects snide ce Laxaenonins Sout dots ‘ 6 6 
BN IIE cha haters eonch inns lelbpssriechahacibestctipaye 33 36 38 
I TION ois. dic ciaatuchindaaincquoneih tate 23 30 24 
Rd riiciicantssineinceseccobbinndaamiiteicasRacighbon 246 289 274 
RE che Sa ak a eee 40 44 53 
I hh lat 50 51 47 
IR aida Se a Se ee lee 30 27 30 
Be MUNIN onic soccer Seek. 14 23 29 


a ae 439 506 501 











Infant Mortality by Totals for Provinces. 


(Children under one year of age). 


Provinces, 1924 January February March 


P. E. Island 21 15 
Nova Scotia 9: 83 102 
New Brunswick 89 86 
Ontario 457 531 
Manitoba 96 105 
Saskatchewan 150 159 


Alberta 108 118 
British Columbia 51 50 


Totals 1,055 1,166 
Infant Death Rate per 1,000 
living births: 
January February March 


87.1 90.6 
113.2 125.2 
91.3 99.0 
107.1 98.1 


April 


11 
83 
es) 

484 

123 

168 

108 
44 


1,110 


April 


91.9 
96.6 
99.0 
84.3 


Mortality of Children under 1 year of age for Certain Principal Causes 


of Death. 
Causes of Death, 1924 January February March 


Measles 20 19 
Whooping Cough é 3 31 
Diptheria : : 7 
Influenza 45 
Tuberculosis 9 
Syphilis 3 
Meningitis ...........................0-. 11 
Convulsions ‘ 44 
Bronchitis 16 
Pneumonia : 160 
Gastro Intestinal Diseases.... 81 
Congenital Malformations.. 86 
Congenital Debility 115 
Premature Birth 298 
Injury at Birth 37 
Other Diseases early infancy 39 
All other causes .................... : 165 


Totals... , 1,166 
Rate per 1,000 living births : 90.6 


‘April 


17 
a 
4 
32 
9 

6 
14 
42 
15 
162 
67 
w4 
110 
265 
55 
33 
164 


1,110 
91,9 
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Maternal Mortality. 











1924 January February March 
ah a 87 85 81 
Rate per 1,000 Living Births 

ARR ake eran 7.1 7.0 6.3 
a cea laa 6.3 7.3 5.1 
IE sii hicaicSeahcs tee cece ne 7.3 5.7 
Mortality (All Causes). 
Total Deaths by Provinces 

1924 January February March 
Be MI ih cenisisvicinmiensvoen 94 99 96 
De SO nase S eke 638 593 648 
New Brunswick .................... 404 384 411 
I i So I a 2,864 2,712 2,984 
a Blas Stalate 459 417 438 
Saskatchewan .......................- 506 446 531 
ERG Sree eee 433 394 471 
British Columbia .................. 455 371 414 

iii vicikscriectieicta, 5,853 5,416 5,993 
Crude death rate per 1,000 
populations : 
January February March 
I ne call tata 11.7 12.2 11.8 
ae 11.3 11.9 12.9 
TI ree ihe 11.5 15.0 13.8 
I alt 10.0 10.0 10.3 
Diseases January February March 
Male Female Male Female: Male Female 
Tuberculosis 220 184 174 165 219 220 
Cancer ........ 217 246 206 234 207 245 
Marriages. 
January February March 
ai Sa A 3,789 3,311 3,761 
I ice en a 3,207 3,258 2,607 
RO hh ia 3,424 2,735 2,611 
I ia ae 3,165 2,833 2,795 
Equivalent Annual Rate per 
1,000 population : 
he 7.0 6.7 6.9 
PRE ree 58 6.5 4.7 
I alicia i ee 6.0 5.3 4.6 
5.5 5.2 48 


4924 Beddccadéatcbsiaéccncorcas aeadad 























April 
81 


6.7 
47 


April 

83 

545 
416 
2,643 
477 
567 
409 
401 


5,541 


April 
11.4 
12.3 
12.1 

99 


April 
Male Female 


203 187 
218 204 


April 
4,009 
3,423 
3,688 
3,496 


76 
6.4 
6.8 
6.2 





CHILD HEALTH. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. (From the Annual Report of the Provincial 
Health Officer, Dr. H. E. Young, June 30, 1924 just issued. “We are at the 
beginning of an era where a great advance will be made by following up 
the impression that has been made. Health authorities can only go just 
a little bit faster than the public will admit, but there has been a reversal 
in this attitude, and the public are now demanding that they shall be told 
what to do, and this opens up the opportunity of the Public Health 
Nurse’s Work. 

Health-teaching by Public Health Officers, including visiting nurses 
has made in the last few years a great impression upon the communities 
where it has been carried on. Such health education is going.to be recog- 
nized as of fundamental importance. 


It is the recognition of these facts that has been the incentive of the 
‘Board in establishing the Puhlic Health Nursing Service of British Co- 


lumbia. es 

Our service has been in operation now for three years and the progress 
made has exceeded our expectations. ‘a 

(An outline of the way in which the work is carried on was published 
in our May-July, Canadian Child Welfare News, pages 8 to 11—“Saanich 
Health Centre,” where the Public Health Nursing Service is carried out to 
the full extent, and is the basis of the work for all of the nurses, of whom 
there are at present 15 in the field, besides about 15 others in the schools in 
the cities. ) 

(Report continued): “I am adding to this a statement written at mv 
request by Mrs. Lucas, Nurse Superintendent of the Saanich Health 
Centre, reviewing the work for the past vear :— 

“The Saanich Health Centre is the main Public Health Nursing Sta- 
tion in British Columbia and the most highly developed type we have in 
Canada today. 

“During the past year we have been told by a competent authority that 
we are doing the best piece of Public Health Nursing being done anywhere 
in Canada or the United States. We are happy to have our own opinion 
verified by one whose opinion is based upon actual experience. This has 
renewed the courage of the nurses and spurred them to further effort. W. 
have every reason to feel immensely proud of our work and its results a 
this time. Many signs point to the awakening of the public conscience to 
the value of the Public Health Nurse; i.e., requests for nurses in the outlying 
districts, requests for qualified speakers from the Department, literature, 
posters, etc. , 

“The Public Health Nurses are all of great value to the Department, but 
of greater value still to the public, whom they instruct; adult patients come 
for health advice, mothers with their babies, and the school-child’s health , 
is carefully watched and his health chores are assidously impressed, upon 
him. Of/course, patients who are sick are also attended to, but only under 
the direction of a medical practitioner; it is very necessary that this be 
clearly understood.» 

“ThePublic Health Nurses of today, with their assured professional 
status and their standardized training, may well hope to take their full part 
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in the work of preventive medicine, which is educational in that its main 
object is to give to each citizen that sure knowledge of the laws of health 
which those who teach him, themselves posses. When every boy and girl 
in the land leaves school educated in a thorough knowledge of health, so 
that as citizens they demand the conditions of good health from the State 
in which they dwell, it is then, and only then, that we may hope to see the 
reward of our present labours; this is slowly but surely coming. 

“In comparing this with reports of previous. vears, we are impressed 
with the phenomenal growth of the work, which is due to many factors, 
but mainly to our method of educating the mothers and children. Only two 
years have passed since this branch of our work was organized, but its 
results are a sure proof of the value of the spoken word if it be spoken in 
season. We no longer have to rush after parents at the last moment for 
permission to take the child to the dental clinic, which has been previously 
denied us—-our appointments are booked up weeks ahead of time. This 
also applies to tonsil and other clinics. The improvement of the -health 
of the child who has been treated is so apparent'to the parents and the 
neighbors that it would appear all our difficulties in the matter of dealing 
with ignorance of the people is at an end if a child in that particular part 
of a commiinity happens to have attended our clinic. 

“We have advanced in our child-welfare very considerably, Our aim is 
to have a complete health record of the child from the time of its birth 


“until he leaves school. We can look forward to the time when post-school 


health records will be compulsory and every individual will have to submit 
to a medical examination each year. For the purpose of carrying out this 
programme we have the co-operation of the Vital Statistics Department 
which sends us each month a list of the babies born in Saanich. Each baby 
is then visited monthly and a record-card is kept for this purpose until he 
is 2 years old, after which another record-card is used which lasts until the 
child is 6 vears. Upon entering school a third card is made out which lasts 
through the years of school-life. In this way we hope in course of time 
to have these telling history-cards to back up our arguments in favour of 
preventive methods, for there will always be people to educate. A boy or 
girl who has been properly looked after with regard to the simple defects, 
such as teeth, tonsils, sight and hearing, during childhood wilk.be our 
most effective teacher in the days to come, more particularly if there is an 
available official record. ; 

“Much attention has been given by the School Nurse to toothbrush 
drill, each child being provided with a toothbrush at a nominal rate. This 
drill is not theoretically taught as some people appear to think; on the 
contrary, the nurse instructs them by actual practical demonstration, plac- 
ing the brush in her mouth, brushing on all aspects with an up-and-down 
movement, taking two minutes. The children have several practices at 
this game and are then examined. We attach great importance to what we 
call the “rules of the health game,” and children who come up to standard 
are presented with honour-roll certificates at the end of the year. 

“The Normal students have shown great enterprise in making health 
posters, the Department giving prizes for the best. Over 200 were put out 
for our inspection this year, all good, not perhaps froma, drawing or 
artistic point of view, but to the public-health mind it is encouraging to 
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note the trend of thought of the present-day youth along health lines, and 
for this we have first of all to thank our pioneer Public Health Nurses, and 
secondly, the teachers, without whose co-operation we could not advance 
very far. 

“Since our last report we have taken photographs of many phases of 
our work, which the Department has had made into slides. These are a 
valuable asset in giving an address to the public. We have an additional 
nurse on the staff this year and hope to purchase another Ford car. 

“The pre-school clinic is just in formation and we hope during the 
coming year to organize others. 

“Many visitors from all parts of Canada and the States have called 
to see the Health Centre during the past year and their remarks have been 
very gratifying.” . 

The Provincial Health Officer further reports: “We are continuing 
to receive from the voluntary organizations an increased interest in the work, 
more particularly from the Women’s Institutes. This noble band of women 
seem to have grasped the idea of prevention and are insisting upon all the 
Acts administered by this Department being carried out to the letter. 

“They have, in addition to the work in connection with this Department, 
established a Crippled Children’s Fund, and we are pleased to say that dur- 
ing the past year 30 crippled children who had been condemned to a life- 
long handicap have been cured. They have managed from small contribu- 
tions to pay for all of this work, and in addition have set aside a substantial 
sum of money as a nucleus for a Preventorium. Our climate lends itself 
more particularly for the treatment of children suffering from tuberculosis, 
and British Columbia is to be congratulated upon the sound, earnest, help- 
ful work that the women are doing. This is the greatest evidence that we 
have of the fact that the education in health is being carried to the people 
and that they are willingly learning. 

“The continued drop in the deaths of children under 1 year of age is 
extremely satisfactory. British Columbia is the lowest among the Provinces 
and is one of the lowest in the world in the rate of deaths per thousand.” 

(Extracts from Report on Medical Inspection of Schools.) —“In mak- 
ing my report of the medical inspection of the schools, I am consctous of 
the fact that a study of the tables submitted would indicate a condition that 
was serious if it were not that a comparison with other years and with the 
reports that are being made to the Department shows that a great advance (i 
is being made in the correction of the defects which are found by the medical 
inspectors. 

“T would like to note that from year to year the interest taken by the 
Medical Inspectors in their work has increased very markedly, and they are 
endeavouring to impress upon the parents the fact that these examinations 
are not simply carried out in a perfunctory manner, and that they are en- - 
deavouring to have the parents correct the defects that have been found. 

“The letters that we are receiving from the parents in regard to this 
work is evidence of the interest that is being taken, and the people are 
insisting upon the work being carried out by the Medical Inspectors in a way 
that will acquaint them with present conditions, and are also insisting that 
means be provided whereby preventive measures can be taken. 

“This is especially true in regard to the dental branch of our work. 

. «.  « The dental defects existing among the children in British 
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Columbia are appalling, and if it were not for the fact that our reports show 
such a splendid effort being made to cope with this trouble the situation 
would appear hopeless. As it is, we are gradually extending the establish- 
ment of dental clinics in different parts of the Province, more especially 
where our Public Health Nurses are established and we have been able to 
give financial assistance to some extent where our nurses reported’ total 
inability on the part of the parents to provide treatment. 

“Our nurses are very much alive to the work and are able to demon- 
strate to the school authorities that a concerted effort results in the work 
being done at a very low financial cost. In fact, where the clinics are 
established our work is practically on a self-supporting basis, and we find 
that the average cost of treatment when the work is carried on in groups is 
about $3.30 a pupil. 

“The importance of the work is very great and the results obtained 
are so marked that once the work has been started in a district the people 
insist that it be continued. The first work is always the greatest, as all 
the dental defects in the child have to be attended to, but the year follow- 
ing it is a simple matter to deal with the new cases as they arise. 

“School trustees in British Columbia are very earnest people, and 
are endeavouring to obtain information so that they may be in a position 
to give the very best attention they can to the children, and they are begin- 
ning to realize that the enormous cost of education is due to the fact that the 
money expended is spent by way of an investment, because it is realized 
that the educated citizen is the best citizen, and they recognize also that it 
is very poor busingss policy to spend money on educating a school popula- 
tion, one-third of whom are, reports show, suffering from physical defects 
that in after-life will prevent any return on the investment that is made on 
their education. 

“The people are beginning to realize that it is useless to spend money in 
educating children who are physically defective, and we feel that in the 
progress made in the work of the medical inspection of the school-children 
of British Columbia we are well to the front, and what is more to the 
point, are achieving results that in the future will mean much to the genera- 


tion that is growing up by way of national wealth which a healthy popula- 
tion will be able to produce.” 


1922-23 1923-24 
Pupils Inspected .................. 72.147 77,569, an increase of 5,422. 
Percentage of Defects ............ 110.35 107.56, a decrease of 2.79. 


(Extracts from the Report of Vital Stastics for the year ended Decem. 
ber 31, 1923.) 


Births. “The rates per 1,000 of population for living births were 19.30 
for the year 1922 and 18.15 for the year 1923.” 

The Natural Increase—that is, the excess of living births over deaths— 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, was 4,983, as against 5,422 in the year 
1922 and 6,392 in the year 1921. (According to the Preliminary Report, 
Vital Statistics, Canada, 1923, the decline in the natural increase is by no 
means peculiar to British Columbia.) ) 


Infant Mortality. The number of registrations of deaths of children 
under 1 year of age during the year 1923, exclusive of still-born, was 582, or 
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67.4 per 1,000 of living births (born and registered during the year 1923), 
as against 63,16 per 1,000 of living births for the year 1922. Should, how- 
ever the births of children born alive during the year 1923, but whose births 
were registered during the first six months of 1924, be included, then the 
rate per 1,000 of living births would be 60.7. 

The following table, taken from the Preliminary Report, Vital 
Statistics, Canada, 1923, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is of 
interest for comparison, and shows that as regards infant mortality British 
Columbia need not fear comparison with the other Provinces of Canada 
or with other parts of the world. 


Infant Death-Rate per 1,000 Births 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Prince Edward Island .........00...02......-...-. siesta 88.9 70.8 83.5 80.0 
aig. ci 4 siete vsademnnineedphonstonaieneen 97.8 97.6 100.7. 116.5 
New Brunswick ..................22....22000--2---- ‘ceased 106.4 103.3 113.3 1349 
PI as sccc ccsdetinssaznicaiidetinieg abictbanciednatetgnnsuelehaetnde 84,9 82.9 91.2 103.7 
RINT. <--sicracenccshts in sbpenhesnsevaleniiligieashaenonntneel 9.34 85.6 80.6 85.7 
NN sis cchscahiwnngbielndaodnassnnile 93.4 85.6 80.6 85.7 
Alberta ...... sikeliihedbadiodin sailinbdctelinicdaiubecieeamassibetaitldic 94.5 91.3 84.0 93.5 
British Columbia .............00........ Pe 66.8 68.1 56.5 60.8 

PRUE | isiscisiinsicninsiciccncsisbisteinggpbeneaseanbentncan 89.8 86.8 86.6 97.2 


The Provincial Board of Health, Britsjh Columbia, has just issued the 
first number of The Public Health Nurses’ bulletin. This is to be published 
at no stated times, but is intended as a medium for the exchange of ideas 
in connection with the dailv work of the Public Health Nurses, and with 
this object in view the nurses have been asked to send in from time to time 
an account of their trials and tribulations, giving or asking for advice. 

The Provincial Board of Health considers that such an interchange of 
ideas will be of great benefit to all; not only to the nurses, but to the 
women’s organizations, who are so much interested in the work and who are 
the main ‘support of the service. 

They also wish the public to understand and appreciate the difficulties 
which the nurses have to contend with and also wish to have the bulletin 
be a means of educating the public to the fact that a nation can only exist 
and progress on a firm foundation of health. 

The first issue, October, 1924, has been edited by Miss Jeffares, Public 
Health Nurse at Duncan, B.C., and its ten pages make interesting and 
instructive reading. 

MANITOBA—Brandon. The Child Welfare Branch of the Provin- 
cial Board of Health and the Brandon School Board have two nurses in 
Brandon, who visit the schools routinely, and conduct a Child Welfare 
Clinic on Wednesday and Friday afternoons each week. This Clinic is 
held in the Welfare Station at the Court House, and mothers may bring 
their babies and receive advice and help. This is taken advantage of by 
a fair number of mothers, varying from eight or ten visits up to thirty- 
five in the afternoon. A card index is kept recording the child’s weight, 
etc. These two nurses also visit many homes where there are child prob- 
lems which have been brought to their notice in the school work, and in 
this way a great deal of useful work is accomplished. 
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The Canadian Red Cross Society maintains a nurse, who acts as 
social service nurse in connection with the General Hospital, visiting the 
homes in any instances brought to her attention through the hospital and 
assisting with child problems: A number of children are seen in this way. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—The Department of Health reports as two 
real outstanding events occurring during the last summer, the holding of 
two Medical School Inspection Free Clinics for the removal of tonsils and 
adenoids, one at St. Martin’s, St. John County with 17 children, and the 
other at Richibucto, Kent County, with 22 children; also the obtaining, 
by the Minister of Health, of funds from the Provincial Government for 
the maintenance of a travelling clinician for Anti-Tuberculosis Clinics. It 
is pointed out that, although this is not directly a child welfare measure, 
it must have a large influence on tuberculosis in childhood throughout the 
province as time goes on. 


We hope to publish an account of another Medital School Inspection 
Clinic held on October 31st in our next Quarterly. 


Another work which is. carried on indirectly by the Department of 
Health under the guidance of the Director of Public Health Nursing 
Service, Miss H. T. Meiklejohn, is the Fresh Air Work. The following is 
a report on the Fresh Air Camp for 1924: 

Soon after the St. John Health Centre was first opened, there was a 
movement. on foot to utilize the roof of the building as a Day Camp for 
children attending the various clinics, and whose condition required the 
ordinary care of a Fresh Air Camp. Plans for the roof project however 
were vetoed by the Board of Governors, and in June of 1923, a Day Camp 
was inaugurated at Seaside Park. There was accommodation daily for 30 
children, and during July and August we had an average attendahce of 
about 25 children. This Camp was formally opened on’ July 9th, 1923, by 
Her Excellency Lady Bing of Vimy, and with Her Excellency’s permis- 
sion was named the “Lady Byng.”” Mrs. G. Wilford Campbell of St. John 
undertook the management of the Camp, giving a great deal of time and 
thought to the work, and the success of 1923 was largely due to her effort. 

It was found at the end of the season that of those children who at- 
tended there was an average gain in weight of 334 pounds. 

The fog however which frequently visits Seaside Park was a distinct 
disadvantage, as well as the hill and the distance from street car service, 
and it was decided not to return to this site another year. The public, as 
well as many prominent citizens and members of the Board of Governors 
gave liberally to the Camp during the season of 1923 both in service, in 
money, and kind, and it was felt that the movement was a popular one. 

In the spring of 1924, the question of again operating a camp was 
broached with the decision to search out a suitable site beyond the fog 
nuisance and the handicaps of the previous season. A site was chosen in 
Fairvale where two small cottages were available—good shore privileges 
and a level roadway, off the main road. This.choice was strongly’ backed 
by the local Red Cross Society of Rothesay, and accordingly the site was 
rented and the Camp opened from July Sth, 1924 until September 15th, 
1924, full time. In all 45 children were cared for. The total gain in weight 
was 17034 lbs. Total days in Camp 1185. Average time’ of each child 25 
days. 
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The total receipts were $1,650.39, and of this amount it may be said 
that every cent was a voluntary contribution as no subscriptions were so- 
licited. The total expenditure amounted to $1,300.23 leaving a cash balance 
of $350.16 sufficient to meet the rentals and start the machinery of the 
Camp for 1925. The total cost per day for each child was, for 1924, $1.10— 
33c per day for food, or llc per meal—27c per day went for service—Ilc 
equipment and supplies— 12c for rental—25c miscellaneous supplies, wood, 
ice, transportation, etc. 


After school opened, 9 younger children were taken to Camp, (4 to 6 
years of age). These were cases of Rickets, or children who were ex- 
-cessively undernourished. The small number however helped largely to 
increase the per capita expenditure of the season, yet it was felt that it was 
not right to close the Camp when some benefit could be derived for these 
children. 


The Camp had some 175 visitors this season, some from very dis- 
tant parts of the globe, and seemed to be universally approved of. Many 
gifts of food, equipment, books, tovs and clothing found their way to the 
children. 

The children themselves seemed always very happy, with one or two 
exceptions, and gave very little trouble as far as disciplinary measures 
were concerned. The Roman Catholic children were driven to church on 
Sunday by friends who had motor cars—the Protestant children had ser- 
vice at the Camp in the afternoon through the courtesy of the local clergy. 

A great deal of the daily work of the Camp was carried on by the 
children themselves, and it was felt that the moral aspect had done as 
much for the children as the physical. A great deal of credit is due to 
Miss Mary Easson for her conduct of the Camp both during 1923-1924, 
that in neither season has the Camp suffered any mishap, and for the 
general happy atmosphere created. Among the many who gave valuable 
voluntary assistance to the Camp this season mention should be made 
of the services of Miss Harriet Vincent who lived at the camp for five 
weeks very materially assisting in its daily affairs. 

The burden of the Camp management fell largely upon the acting 
Chairman of the Ways and Means—the result of the Camp speaks for the 
energy and work expended. 

But is hoped that the Ways and Means Committee of the Centre will 
now feel sufficiently encouraged to push this work energetically. It is 
perhaps the biggest single effort in preventive and constructive work 
which can be inaugurated, and it is hoped that St. John will soon be able 
to show a balance sheet in the Fresh Air Work which at least compares 
favorably with other cities of like size. 

Each 1 Ib. of avoirdupois which these children put on cost $7.64. The 
way to reduce the cost is to increase the number of children cared for. 


NOVA SCOTIA—Provincial Department of Public Health. In addi- 
tion to our usual child welfare activities, the Department of the Public 
Health of this Province, have this year undertaken to send a pamphlet on 
Child Welfare and a card which contains an application for “The Canadian 
Mother’s Book” to the parents who have had the births of infants regis- 
tered. Over five hundred of these cards were returned during the months 
of August and September. This is considered a most gratifying response 
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to our efforts, and it is felt that much good should follow a wide distribu- 
tion of “The Canadian Mother’s Book.” 

Health posters, films, slides afd models were shown at several of the 
County Exhibitions that were held during the month of September. Scales 
at these booths were found to be of much asistance in interesting the peo- 
ple in the health of children. 

ONTARIO—During the week of August 11th, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Health conducted a Health Week at Alexandria in Glengarry 
County. Six hundred children underwent a searching general examination. 
The fact that there were fifty children from the province of Quebec, who 
appeared for examination is an example of the widespread interest aroused. 

This project arose out of the work of the Department nurse in charge 
of the County of Glengarry, who found average conditions there, that is 
to say, numbers of seemingly healthy and normal children were suffering 
from defects that were not recognized, but which would handicap 
them throughout life. When these facts were pointed out to the people 
of Glengarry, they showed such a keen and intelligent appreciation of 
them that the Department of Health at once took advantage of this fact 
to plan a Health Week with headquarters at Alexandria. Hon. Dr. Forbes 
Godfrey, Minister of Health, took the matter under his personal considera- 
tion. Dr. W. J. Bell of the Department, and his assistants carried out the 
work. 

Much publicity was given to the project for some weeks previous, 
and the people of Alexandria entered most heartily into the plans. The 
opening meeting was held on Monday evening, August 11th, and among 
those who spoke were the Mayor, the Bishop of Alexandria, Hon. Dr. 
Godfrey, Dr. J. A. Amyot, and others. The committee was greatly helped 
by the English-speaking fraternal organizations, Protestant and Catholic; 
the Ste. Jean Baptiste Society; the doctors and dentists of Alexandria: 
the Canadian Red Cross represented by a liberal donation and a trained 
nurse, the tradesmen, the press, and also by the great mass of people. 

At the general clinics the infants were completely undressed, the older 
children to the hips, and the chest and heart examination then proceeded. 
This was followed by an abdominal examination, when a search was made 
for evidence of enlarged spleen, rupture, chronic constipation, and appen- 
dix trouble. Many of these were found in children who were seemingly well 
and vigorous. Then the limbs, bones and joints were examined, Flat foot, 
hip, knee and spinal conditions were found. Little patients were examined 
for posture ; then vision and hearing, nose, throat and mouth examinations 
were made. Special care was taken to watch for tonsil trouble and glandu- 
lar enlargement, and lastly, a very rough estimate was made of the child’s 
intelligence. Those requiring further care were sent to other clinics or to 
the “hospital” where tonsils and adenoids were attended to. A complete 
refraction was done on 57 little eye-patients. Glasses were recommended 
for 40. A large Toronto department store, prior to Health Week, offered 
glasses at $2.00 a pair to poor children and undertook to provide them free 
for the children of destitute parents. A consultation was held upon 
27 crippled children. The local physicians were assisted by doctors from 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto and Kingston, at these general clinics where 
600 ‘children were carefully examined. Chest clinics, ear, nose and 
throat clinics, eye clinics, and an orthopaedic clinic were carried 
on throughout the week. Besides, every dentists’s office in Alex- 
andria was a free clinic for the children sent from the general clinic. 
While it was impossible to tate _ all the children whose condition 





indicated need for treatment, they were at least all exaniined, prescribed 
for, and their parents advised. The ground had been so well prepared 
that people came from thirty-five miles around. Parents would bring 
‘five of the family one day, and the other six or seven the next. Sometimes 
they came with the whole twelve. 

There is no hospital at Alexandria, but St. Margaret’s Convent was 
turned. into one through the generosity and energy of the Reverend Sisters. 

The first floor of the Convent was used as a reception room. . On the 
second floor the children were undressed and prepared, before being sent 
to the third floor, where the dormitory served as a hospital ward, with 
operating room adjoining. After the operation the children were kept from 
three to six hours or longer in the bed with the nurses to look after them. 

Quoting from a report, “What cannot be sufficiently emphasized,” 
said Dr. Bell, “is this. It is not the object of the Department to provide 
medical care for every child in Ontario. That would be almost impossible. 
We merely want to show people, to teach them, what they should do for 
themselves. A matter of providing leadership. That is our function.” 

Alexandria is the County Seat of Glengarry County and is situated in 
Health District No. 5 of which the District Officer of Health is Dr. Paul 
J. Moloney of Ottawa. Miss E. M. Squires is the Public Health Nurse of 
the Child Hygiene Division of the Provincial Board of Health in charge of 
the demonstration.which is being carried on in the county. 

Toronto—The October Graphic number of the Survey carries an ar- 
ticle, “Health, Un-Ltd’’ by Geddes Smith, which is a splendid tribute 
toa man, who so richly deserves it, namely Dr. Charles J. Hastings, Medic- 
al Health Officer for the city of Toronto, “who at 52 set his hand to the 
municipal hea'th work’of Toronto and at 60 has achieved the lowest death 
rate and lowest infant mortality rate in any city over 300,000 on the 
American continent.” 

The following are some of the outstanding results of the Depart- 
ment’s efforts during the last fourteen vears, as stated in the above- 
mentioned article: 

“In 1910 Toronto was spendnig $79,000—27 cents per capita—on a 
Department of Health which had some seventy or seventy-five workers, 
including one Public Health Nurse. The infant mortality rate of 139.2 per 
1,000 live births, and the tuberculosis death rate of 130 per 100,000 inhabi- 
tants were none too good; the typhoid mortality rate of 44.2 per 100,000 
inhabitants was much too high. Dr. Hastings, who had been interested 
for some years in the problems of milk supply, and had indeed organized 
the first milk commission in Canada, was persuaded to take the office of 
medical health officer then vacant. 

“Backed by club women, business men, the churches and the news- 
papers, Dr. Hastings set to work on the most pressing needs of the city, 
namely pure water and milk, and the typhoid rate was cut from 44.2 in 
1910 to 2.5 in 1923. Of these deaths more than half wete non-residents. 
Meanwhile Toronto, having good milk to drink and hearing constantly 
of its value, drank more and more of it; the per capita consumption has 
risen to 0.81 pts. (imperial) in 1923. 

“Year by year a little larger budget was carried to the councils. The 
one public health nurse was multiplied by forty. In 1911 a housing in- 
spection was begun; in its first year it had 5,000 of 18,000 existing privies 
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replaced by sanitary plumbing. There are barely 500 left now—those in 
outlying unsewered sections of the city. In 1915 Toronto led the way with 
a division of industrial hygiene, which stressed ventilation and sanitation 
in workshops and tackled the problem of trade dusts and gases. The 
general mortality rate had been hammered down more than ten points in 


- the first two years of the new regime, while the per capita appropriation 


was increased more than half. In 1916, the school health examinations and 
nursing heretofore under the Board of Education were transferred to 
the municipal health officer by popular vote of the people. 

he City Welfare Commission whose business was to inspect the in- 
stitutions to which the city made relief allowances and advise the city 


generally in public relief problems, was three years ago dissolved and its 


duties given to a new division in the department of health and welfare, 
where the workers are graduates of social casework schools or institutes, 
Dr. Hastings believing that social diagnosis demands trained workers no 
less than medical. 

“The city nursing service is the pioneer, and with Detroit, the out- 
standing example of generalized public health nursing—that is, the use of 
a single corps'of nurses for all sorts of nursing duties (except the bedside 
care of those ill with non-communicable diseases), instead of the assign- 
ment of particular nurses to school inspection, prenatal clinics, or other 
special duties. There are now 114 nurses on the city payroll . Aside from* 
a group of supervisors, one for tuberculosis, one for mental cases, one for 
venereal disease, and so on, the nurses are assigned either to hospitals or 
to one of eight district offices. Those assigned to hospitals (who also take 
their turn at ‘district nursing) do the work that is ordinarily known as 
hospital social service at all but one of Toronto’s general hospitals. Each 
of the district nurses has a section of the district for her own. In one of 
the downtown districts, for example, 12 nurses divide a population of 
69,000 between them. [ach nurse carries an average of perhaps 90 fam- 
ilies, and she is likely to know as many more. In the morning practically 
the whole force is thrown into the sehools. When he enters school, each 
child is given a complete physical examination, at which every effort is 
made to have one or both of his parents present, so that a foundation can 
be laid for wise home care and continuing co-operation. Another examin- 
ation is given each child in the fourth grade, so that even those who leave 
school early go out with some advice as to the kinds of work they are 
physically fit to do. The ailments that turn up day by day are cared for 
as need arises; children needing treatment (other than dental care) are 
sent to their own physicians or to the Hospital for Sick Children. The 
nurse also talks health in th classroom. 

“The afternoons the nurses give to the work assigned by the district 
superintendent—prenatal visiting; the care of tubercular patients; exam- 
ining babies and advising mothers, under the direction of the city phy- 
sicians, at the child health centres (to which mothers are urged to bring 
both babies and pre-school: children) ; following up the many clues that 
come from clinics, birth registrations, schools and the social agencies. 
Only the venereal disease cases are handled by a special staff. 

“This generalized nursing plan had its inception in a clear case of 
duplication’: a survey made in 1915 showed that 85 per cent of the famil- 
ies mm which public health nursing was being done were being served simul- 
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taneously by school nurses and those of the health department. It has 
worked out, to the satisfaction of Toronto at least, in lengthening the 
reach and broadening the contacts of public health work, and in strengthen- 
ing the hold of the nurse on the families she ig capable of serving. 

“Only less interesting than this nursing organization is the way in 
which the health department, the hospitals and the university co-operate. 
The city maintains no hospital of its own (except for acute communicable 
diseases) nor does it have any clinics for treatment (except the dental 
clinics in the schools). But it subsidizes free clinics of every orgs the 
private hospitals, paying 32 cents per patient. This enables the ‘tity to 
avoid all duplication, and still to maintain a stake in the handling of the 
sick poor. This arrangement, moreover, tends to concentrate the teaching 
material at the most available centres. The University of Toronto, which 
has given courses in public health nursing for four years, sends its stu- 
dents into the city health department for their supervised field work. 

Public Health Expenditure and Its Results. 


1910 1922 
Expenditure (Cents per Capita expended by Public . 

Health Department) 27 158 
Infant Mortality (Rate per 1,000 Live Births) 139.2 63.9 
Tuberculosis (Deaths per 100,000 people) 66.2 
Typhoid (Deaths per 100,000 people , 1.5 


“The Budget for 1924 is $858,700; $1.56 per capita, and the staff of 
the department has topped 500. 

“Nor is Dr. Hastings interested merely in the control of communicable 
diseases. He points out, indeed, that any control which is based merely on 
the segregation and care of those showing active symptoms of disease, or 
those known to have been exposed to infection, is incomplete. Though the 
disease may appear to be checked, the micrd-organism remains in weakened 
form in the human body. It may be passed from one person to another in 
so mild a form that it produces no clinical symptoms, or none sufficiently 
definite to assure that it will be recognized. But sooner or later these 
micro-organisms reach a body which for one reason or another is not 
sufficiently strong to defend itself against them, and under such favour- 
able circumstances they quickly regain their virulent activity. Without 
constant effort, therefore, to build up healthy, resistant bodies even the 
most careful control of infection will occasionally break down. 

“But Dr. Hastings does not stop with urging better health merely 
as a defence against communicable disease. \He wants a fitter race. 

To quote: “We can’t control the germ-plasm, but we can include in 
our activities the prenatal care of the child; the care of the mother.and 
child at birth; the care of the new-born infant; the care of the child in the 
pre-school age: complete physical examination of the child on entering 
school; medical, dental and nursing service for the child while in school; 
another complete physical examination before leaving school; and a well 
organized division of industrial hygiene, by which we can make sure that 
our industries are fit and proper places for our boys and girls to work in. 

“If we are going to develop a fitter race, we must get back to the 
social conditions that are responsible for so much of the sickness and have 
these conditions remedied, It must be apparent that social welfare is 
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essentially a part of preventive medicine. To: meet these requirements 
all public health nurses should have an intelligent understanding of social 
service work in order that they may be able to diagnose, at least, the simple 
social problems and see that they are referred to the proper social agencies.” 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, Canadian Red Cross Society—The two 
staff nurses of the Prince Edward Island Division of the Red Cross, which 
Society is doing the public health and child welfare work in this province, 
have carried on health inspections in 25 schools and examined 726 children 
during September and October. Of this number 95.5 per cent were found 
to have defects, 80.9 per cent had defects other than of teeth and 318 per 
cent were 10 per cent or more underweight for height and age. The total 
defects were 1,726 or 2.3 defects per child. The inspections consisted of 
weighing and measuring the children, examining eyes, ear, nose, throat. 
teeth, skin, htad, posture; and health talks were given. The teachers and 
pupils were encouraged to form Junior Red Cross health clubs. Reports on 
the inspections and the condition of the school buildings and grounds were 
sént to the Superintendent of Education and the School Trustees and slips 
were sent to the parents stating the defects found in the children. 


In addition to the school inspections 208 home health visits were made 
as follows :— 


SE IN i iustgsiccitsnisetistecdeasdtaaeidieislibcuciaaanatnedateae dessa aaa mag 165 
Be I I ates sstbitesoticcdtetiints cs ccecedec ania 24 
SI I is itis ied il ing get ees 17 
ee IE WE i hettetiiic Reniibncdhala iicteiibteciaieeieieen 1 
CURIE IO si shsesiascp ota hccessiaiathcaictacrtind nadlaacrh pica ccta tas ated decals 1 

TE: cinsiceiscithicnnieaicertimealon cade danaap thie eh is amma toad 208 


During the summer a number of mothers brought their babies and 
small children to the Health Centre in Charlottetown to be weighed and to 
receive advice with regard to care and feeding during the warm weather. 
The scales also prove a great source of attraction for the school children 
who come monthly to be weighed to see if they are keeping up to average 
by playing the Health Game. 


Health Centre visits were as follows :— 


Se NE eeinices tetris cena teaeae taper a dad 545 
BI IID saihs cthiscaecrledd aibetdde hers ccicks sn ncnnasalia keine ee 87 
I aici Mia nae ani ia Nida nti tania ee nes al ates Re 107 
Is TI ND avcsiciisedcetibaies BD isenise eileen io 83 
SI I skies ea Se 89 

NE ickssandsesdedca baie tnastethienwmmdiden anaes 911 


Addresses on the educational and health value of the Junior Red 
Cross were given at five of the District Teachers’ Conventions this fall 
by the Director of the Junior Red Cross in Canada. At these meetings the 
School Inspectors strongly recommended the organizing of Junior Branches 
in the schools, as an excellent means of stimulating the practice of health 
habits by the children and for improving hygiene conditions generally, 
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The Canadian Tuberculosis Association conducted a few talks on 
the prevention of tuberculosis in different centres, thus arousing some 
public sentiment to the necessity for checking the inroads made by this 
disease yearly. If a more extensive campaign along these lines could be 
carried out in the province, it might be the means of securing facilities 
for the care of tuberculous cases. 


An exhibit of school hygiene equipment was shown in the Red Cross 
booth at the Provincial Exhibition, which was visited by many hundreds 
ot people. A national Junior Red Cross display, and two food tables 
contrasting the good and poor food for children to eat attracted a great 
deal of attention. These foods were demonstrated by means of houses,— 
the Witch’s House and the House of Good Health. The former was made 
of pastry, cake, candy, tea, coffee, fried foods, etc., and the latter of oatmeal, 
vegetables, fruit, whole wheat bread, graham flour crackers, and topped by 
a bottle of milk for the chimney. In addition to these features the scales 
were very popular, over 1,100 people having being weighed and measured. 
Quantities of literature on health subjects were distributed. 

QUEBEC—Child Mortality High in Province. French-speaking Doc- 
tors Advocate Associftion to Curb Increase. Quebec, Sept. 12.—(Canadian 
Press.)—Infantile mortality in nurseries and in general, in the Province 
of Quebec was the principal subject of discussion at the session here yes- 
terday of the convention of the French-speaking doctors of North America 
held in the Laval University. 


Eminent physicians who spoke on the matter strongly favored the es- 
tablishment of an association to fight against the increase of child mortality 
and suggested that this association should work in conjunction with similar 
organizations in France. 

Doctor Ribaudau-Dumas said that the average of deaths in nurseries 
was as high as 48 per cent. 

Montreal—Child Welfare Association\of Montreal. At the present 
time the Child Welfare Association of Montreal is giving health supervi- 
sion to 3,600 babies and children; a considerable increase over the super- 
vision of last year. 

We are glad to report that the death rate amongst our own. babies 
under one year of age show only 50 per 1,000, from the beginning of 1924 
until the end of August, which includes the dangerous summer months. 
This is a fairly anal infant mortality rate for a city of this size, and 
a much lower rate than that reported by the city as a whole. 

We feel that this shows the effects of the strenuous health educational 
campaign which our nurses are carrying on in our health centres and in 
the homes of the people. We are constantly on the look-out for opportun- 
ities to open new centres and well-baby conferences in the districts where 
they are needed. 

Three new Pre-School clinics have been opened in the last four months, 
giving us a total of four. 

The Summer Day Camp conducted by this Association on a beautiful 
unused estate, loaned for the purpose, attracted a large number of mothers 
and children daily. A special programme of health education was carried 
out by the nurse in charge in the form of Little. Mothers’ League, Tooth 
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Brush Drills, Poster Classes for health teaching, etc. The playground 
was adequately equipped and supervised by the Parks and Playgrounds 
Association of Montreal. 

A special Nutrition Committee of the Association is hard at work 
making strenuous efforts to emphasize the necessity of special nutrition 
work im the schools and to introduce the mid-morning lunch into all the 
schools in the city. 

The special interest being shown at the present time in adequate school 
medical inspection and nursing in this city is largely due to the pro- 
gramme of work done by this committee during the past few years. 

The Goitre demonstration amongst the girls of the High School begun 
in March and mentioned in the first issue of this magazine is being carried 
on again, now that the schools have re-opened. 

Victorian Order of Nurses—The following is a summary of the Child 
Welfare Work of the Victorian Order of Nurses of the Local Association 
of Greater Montreal for June, July and September, 1924. 


Child Welfare Prenatal Postnatal Confinements Obstetrical 
Visits Made Visits Visits Attended Visits 


| pereaere 785 640 582 172 1862 
, Es 795 563 533 131 1786 
September .... 749 558 575 151 1787 


Attendance at Little Mothers’ League Classes is shown as 40 in the 
General Summary for June, 1924. 

Tribute to V.O.N. at Congress of French-speaking Nurses, Montreal, 
September, 1924.—(From a newspaper report). For too long French- 
Canadian Catholics have been in the humiliating position of leaning on 
English Protestant hospitals and it is high time that the French-Canadian 
population took care of their own sick and suffering. Dr. Edmond Dube, 
professor in Medicine at l‘Universite de Montreal, declared in a remarkably 
outspoken speech delivered to the Congress of French-Speaking Nurses now 
in session here. 

Lauding the English hospitals for their efficiency and generosity to- 
ward the French-speaking majority of the city, and paying a special tribute 
to the “grand work” of the Victorian Order of Nurses in French Montreal, 
Dr. Dube voiced the hope of those who had initiated the congress that soon 
French nurses would have what would be virtually an equivalent of the 
V.O.N. To that the Hon. Athanase David, provincial secretary, who was 
present, replied: “I make no promises, but—count on us if you need on 
thing.” 

Dr. Dube spoke of the growth of nurses’ work in the city and ‘soon 
came to the question of caring for the sick. French Canada notably had 
provided churches and schools, but in Montreal it had lacked lamentably 
in the provision of facilities for treating the sick. And that, too, despite 
the fact that religious orders with their mother houses in Montreal had 
gone to the Canadian and American west and were achieving a work with- 
out precedent in hospitalization. 

“Before long,” continued the speaker, “it is my hope that, with the aid 
of a charitable atid far-seeing government, the invaluable aid of the parishes 
and of the getierous population, we shall see the big proportion of our 
population treated in hospitals of our race and religion, thus relieving 
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them of the necessity of seeking medical and surgical aid elsewhere. I 
not only hope that we will be able to care for our own, but we will have 
space for others. 

“The English hospitals, such as the Montreal General, the Western, 
the Royal Victoria and the Children’s Memorial, are doing magnificient 
work. They are efficiency itself; well may they be imitated by us. But 
let us not forget our own responsibilities to our own race. They com-. 
memted; let us finish. 

“When you think of it is it not thrilling to our national position to see 
the brave nurses of the Victorian Order of Nurses visiting, treating and aid- 
ing our sick? Many of them do not speak the language of the sick they are 
helping, but they are doing a magnificient work. I think it is time, it is 
high time, that we looked after our own sick, and we should accomplish 
that as soon as possible.” 

The following is a Montreal newspaper clipping of recent date entitled 
“SAFEGUARDING THE CHILDREN’S HEALTH.” 

“If the report of the committee appointed by the Protestant Board of 
School Commissioners to enquire into the adequacy of the medical inspec- 
tion of its pupils is accurate—and the figures submitted in support of their 
findings seem to substantiate their report— the system now in vogue is 
rankly inefficient 

The subject is one of extreme gravity. The health of the nation 
must largely depend on the vigor and physical robustness of its growing 
men and women while their capacity for absorbing the instruction of the 
class-room is also dependent on their bodily fitness. There is no means of 
keeping an efficient check on the children’s health other than by frequent 
and efficient medical men and trained nurses; for maternal solicitude is 
often a hinderance rather than an aid to the diagnosis of even the most 
common childish ills. 

Medical inspection of school children has long been accepted on this 
continent as a responsibility of the State towards its future citizens. 
Montreal has carried out this work by means of machinery which in the 
face of it seems cumbrous, unnecessarily difficult to check adequately. The 
physicians and nurses are appointed by the city and paid out of the civic 
treasury and the only function which the Protestant School Board is called 
upon to fill is to admit these nominees into their schools. The Protestant 
Board has no control whatever over the medical staff and it has no recourse 
against inefficiency or negligence save by the round-about method of mak- 
ing written report to the City Hall. This is obviously an unsatisfactory 
method and in view of the facts now made public by the committee 
appointed by the Board of School Commissioners, it fails to give even a 
moderately efficient service. 

It is most disconcerting to read that for the first three weeks of the 
present school vear no less than 1,466 pupils were not visited by a doctor 
and that ten schools with an enrolment of over 8,000 children had no visit 
from a school nurse during the same period; while, in view of the impor- 
tance of the work, it is a grave scandal that some of the*schools have_not 
been visited by a dentist for several years. 

There are sixteen doctors and twenty-nine nurses at present on the 
roster, while the number set by the city is seventeen doctors and thirty-six 
nurses. It may be that this number is inadequate for the 250 schools of 
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the city, or it may be that the doctors and nurses on the staff are not as 
diligent in the performance of their duties as they should be. Such a con- 
dition is not unknown in municipal,’ provincial and federal appointments. 
Yet, whatever the cause may be, the responsibility for this condition rests 
solely on the city. On the facts submitted by the committee they are 
derelicit in their duty. 

The proverb, “A stitch in timessaves nine,” is just as true in the case 
of disease as in the shop of the seamstress or cobbler. It is conceivable 
, that during the weeks in which there was no inspection made of the schools 
in question, a serious condition has arisen in the health of more than one 
little patient that might have beere checked had the early symptons been 
brought to the attention of the medical authorities. It is coficeivable that, 
due to negligent inspection, what a few months ago were trivial ailments 
have now developed into chronic maladies which may result in the per- 
manent impairment of the child or even its death. In such an event, the 
city authorities might be held culpably responsible for manslaughter 
. morally at least if not legally.” 

Quebec City.—Within the past year, the Quebec Provincial Depart- 
ment of Hygiene has established nine of the eighteen Health Centres which 
will eventually be in operation. In Chicoutimi, Riviere du Lanp, Quebec 
City, Three Rivers, Hull, Thetford Mines, Sherbrooke, Grand-Mere, and 
St. Jerome, free clinics have been opened, each one under the direction of a 
physician assisted by one or more trained nurses. At these clinics, advice 
to expectant mothers and to mothers on baby-welfare, on the prevention 
and treatment of tuberculosis, and education in all health matters are 
disseminated by lectures and practical demonstrations. A large quantity 
of health “ literature” is distributed, and the interest of the public in 
hygiene is vastly stimulated by these means. 

In the city of Quebec, about 1,300 babies follow the tri-weekly clinics 
of l’Association Quebecoise de la Goutte de Lait. In 1923 nearly 9,000 
free consulations were given and over $7,800 worth of milk was distributed 
to babies of families recommended by the St. Vincent de Paul Society or 
by non-Catholic clergymen. 

In the spring of 1923, a‘Children’s Hospital was opened, thanks to the 
untiring efforts of some of the city’s leading women. Prominent physicans 
volunteered their services, surgeons, bone, eye and ear and throat special- 
ists. At present, eighteen doctors serve in rotation, at least four every 
day. Twenty-five or thirty consultations are given daily to outside patients 
age limit, 14 years. 

In the autumn of 1923, as space was lacking, the hospital moved to 
_a building where 47 Beds could be located. All-are filled and already plans 
are being made for the construction of a hospital in the vicinity of the 
city, modern in its equipment and up-to-date in every respect, with accomo- 
dation for 165 beds. 

The Laval Anti-Tuberculosis Hospital has a children’s ward of 100 
beds and The Hotel-Dieu, a general hospital, for a number of years, has 
had 25 beds specially reserved for children. (Contributed by Mme. Jules 
Tessier. ) rc 

SASKATCHEWAN.—tThe Division of Child Welfare, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health for the province of Saskatchewan reports a con- 
tinuation of pre-school clinics during the month of August, and in addition 
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a clinic was held at the Regina Exhibition, along with a Child Welfare 
Exhibit, and also one at the North Battleford Exhibition. The remainder 
of the clinics were held in the more rural districts. 


Clinics conducted during August 

Total number of children examined 

Number found vaccinated 

Number found not vaccinated 

Number vaccinated. but did not take 

Number who had received toxin antitoxin 

Number bottle fed 

Number under nourished 

TIN a as sain on eansiaieaptlcieicabnn STguisieeedipaliensntiiliccen cbteinibiciins 
EOIN 55. desicncserieisnecemererissnsnsretnslpirahssnsnsinstiniinn coat ieeiiilnnine 

a i ccc he aang wanialiadintal dials is Siuiasen ; 
Foreskin adherent 

Requires circumcision 

Eye defects 

With decayed teeth 

With deformed feet 16 
With no defects 

Number of general defects................... piscina cninatacsion it 2,320 


During September owing to harvest operations most districts preferred 
not to hold clinics, as it is the busy month on the farm, and it is difficult 
for most mothers to get to the clinics. However, several Home Nursing 
classes with moving picture demonstrations, which could be given in the 
evening were arranged. These Home Nursing Classes are given for two 
days at each place and include practical demonstrations on home care of 
the sick, infant care and feeding, etc. Eight such classes were given, 
several being given in districts where New Canadians have settled. 

Two of the nurses of this division assisted at a clinic for school 
children at Weyburn, which was organized by the local school nurse with the 
assistance of the Rotary Club. At this clinic all school children were 
given the opportunity of having a complete medical examination, practically 
free of charge and with chest specialists attending from the Sanitorium. 


THE CHILD IN INDUSTRY 


Many Children Work in Holidays (Montreal Star, July 9, 1924.—Three 
hundred and forty-one children of 14 years and under have been granted 
permits to leave school and launch out as wage-earners or to get jobs dur- 
ing the holidays, according to Provincial Government records for Montreal 
covering the period from June 1 up to to-day. The majority of the 
children are fourteen and have applied for permits to leave school. A 
mere dozen or so below fourteen were granted permits to join the ranks of 
the workers for the period of the school vacation. 

The rush began with the “breaking up” of school round June 20. 
While the children of the more well-to-do were off to the mountains or the 
sea, the children of the poorer classes made their way to the Government 
employment offices there to satisfy the inspectors that they could pass the 
educational test required by the Government; to be weighed and measured 
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and undergo the other simple preliminaries required before passing into the 
industrial army. 

Altogether 224 children were granted permits between June 20 and 
noon today. No permits were granted to any children to leave school before 
14 and few to children below 14 to work during holidays. There were 
applications from parents for permits for children of 12, 13 and in some 
cases 11 to work for the holidays, but 25 per cent of these applications 
wers refused. The inspectors use their discretion in such cases, Inspector 
J. E. Deslauriers stated this morning. 

If the mother is a widow, and the child is healthy, the permit may be 
granted. If the father of the family is alive and is working, and one or 
more members of the family are also contributing to the financial resources, 
the application is not usually granted even in the case of large families. 
Where the father is sick and unable to work, permission is given, but the 
Department first makes certain of the facts of the case. 

Since this branch of the Department’s work was opened in March 1920, 
a total of 19,113 permits to leave school and begin work or to work during 
vacations have been granted to children in Montreal. During these four 
years, however, inspectors note a great change for the better, both in the 
number of applications and in the percentage of illiteracy. When the 
work was begun of granting permits, and registering the children, the 
inspectors noted that ten to twelve per cent of the children applying were 
illiterate. Now illiteracy is only noted in about five to six per cent of the 
applicants. One of the reasons is that parents know that their children 
will not be granted permits to work by the Department unless their children 
can read and write. Those who are fourteen but are below the required 
standard are only given permits conditionally upon their attendance at 
night school, and these permits may be cancelled if this is not regular. 

Again, children apply for permits today at a later age, inspectors. say. 
Four years ago, little children of nine and ten years applied for permits 
to work. Now, children of twelve and eleven are among the voungest 
presenting themselves : 

Children applying for permits today read and write well inspectors say. 
Most of them read fluently and there are very few who are really very back- 
ward. Illiterates are for the most part among the mentally deficient class. 

Girls are much brighter than boys applying, the tests demonstrate. 
They read and write better. Applicants for permits are weighed and 
measured to see if they come up to the required physical standard. About 
ten per cent of the children are found to be under weight. Color of hair and 
eyes is noted on the permit card to prevent the permit being utilized for 
another child not passed by the Department. 

Children receiving permits may go to work in factories but no permits 
for such work are given to children under 14 years. Boys may not work 
at dangerous machinery until 16 years old and girls not until 18 years ; also 
boys may not work overtime until they attain the age of 18, while girls 
may never work overtime. 

The majority of children applying for permits are Canadian, with 
French-Canadians leading. There are a sprinkling of English, Scottish, 
Italians, Poles and other races. Italian and Jewish children show the 
greatest intelligence among the foreign born applicants according to the 
inspectors. 
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EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


_ Illiteracy in Canada—Among the results of the, activities of the 
agencies for child welfare in Canada, one of the most encouraging is the 
rapid elimination of illiteracy, as-seen in the bulletin on the subject just 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The rate at which this 
elimination has gone on is not adequately shown by a comparison between 
the illiteracy of 1921 with that of previous Censuses, inasmuch as this 
comparison can be made only with the ages of 5 years and over. Progress 
when measured with these ages is disguised by the fact that the illiteracy of 
children 5 to 9 years is practically an irreducible constant. For the first 
time in thirty years (except in the case of the prairie provinces in 1916) 
Canadian statistics of illiteracy are now given for the ages of 10 years 
and over; also by the age groups 10 to 14; 15 to 20; 21 to 34; 35 to 64; and 
65 and over. The percentages of illiteracy of these age groups afford a 
better means of measuring the progress made than a comparison between 
censuses. 

The proportion of the population 10 years of age and over in 1921 
totally illiterate—that is persons unable to read and write in any language 
—was 5.1 per cent. This population included Indians. Exclusive of Indians 
the percentage was 4.49. Including Indians the percentage of illiteracy 
among persons 10 to 14 years was 2.0; among persons 15 to 20 years it was 
2.8; 21 to 34 years it was 3.9; 35 to 64 years it was 6.5; and 65 years and 
over it was 13.1. Further, 55,112 or about one-sixth of all illiterates of 
specified ages were 65 years and over, while two-thirds were 35 years and 
over, although the population over 35 years formed only about 40 per cent 
of the population of stated ages. The important point, however, is that 
illiteracy was reduced by about one-third in the case of each successive 
younger group below 65. 

The rate of progress in the case of the younger groups ought to 
mean that the utter extinction of illiteracy in Canada is in sight. How 
far the situation is in hand may be seen from the fact that the percentage 
illiterate first quoted (5.1) does not by any means represent the general 
level of the Canadian population, but rather that high percentage of 
illiteracy—and by “high” is meant anything above the average 5.1—is con- 
fined to certain areas containing only 30 per cent of the Canadian population. 
Fifty per cent of the illiterate persons in Canada are confined in areas con- 
taining only 18 per cent of the population ; while 11 per cent of the illiterates 
are confined in areas containing only 1 per cent of the population. 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant feature of the achievement 
of the schools of Canada is that shown by the difference between the 
proportion of illiterates among foreign born immigrants and the children of 
these immigrants. Here it is necessary to differentiate between such foreign 
born immigrants as Americans and certain Europeans who enjoyed ex- 
cellent educational advantages in their own country, and the immigrants 
who belong to illiterate countries. Of the latter, a group of 367,838 persons 
over the age of 10, belonging to seventeen races, showed an illiteracy of 24.8 
per cent. The children of these immigrants who were born in the Empire, 
that is practically all, in Canada, to the number of 133,010, showed an 
illiteracy of only 5.1 per cent, or exactly the same percentage as shown by 
the general level of the Canadian population. This would seem a striking 
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evidence of the energy, with which the school and other child welfare agen- 
cies in Canada have faced one of the country’s most serious problems. 

One more interesting feature in connection with illiteracy has also a 
bearing on immigration. The element of the Canadian born population 
showing the lowest percentage of illiteracy is that with one parent Canadian 
the other British. This element existed in 1921 to the number of 375,068 
persons over the age of 10 years, and shows an illiteracy of 1.08 per cent 
as compared with 1.25 per cent in the case of the next lowest, the persons 
of whom both parents were British born. 

Montreal Parks and Playgrounds Association—The Secretary Super- 
visor reports the month of August as one of great activity on the ten 
playgrounds supervised by the Association’s staff. 

The Kiwanis Play Fest on the 15th at which 3,000 children attended 
was a decided success. The Annual Closing Field Day, on the 28th, was 
also successful, with an approximate attendance of 2,000. 

The attendance figures for the ten playgrounds indicate the popularity 
of the play centres. The average daily attendance for August was 6,302, 
the total for the month being 111,258, an increased attendance of 61,640 for 
the one summer season over last year’s figures. 

A feature of the 1924 season has been the community nature of the 
work carried out on the playgrounds. A program of activities adapted to 
the neighborhood needs was planned on each ground, and succeeded in 
creating an increased interest in the communities in which the grounds were 
located. 

The following activities at the various playgrounds are reported: 

Victoria—Community picnics and sing-songs once a_ week. 
Approximately 100 kiddies and mothers would spend a day out in the 
green fields, finishing up on the playground in the late evening, with a 
community sing-song, led by their supervisors. Without doubt this play- 
ground under its capable leadership has been the bright spot in the lives 
of the children and mothers of this district during the two hot summer 
months. 

Dufferin—This ground is operated in co-operation with the 
Department of Recreation of the City of* Montreal. The Community 
Annual Picnic was attended by 400 children and mothers. _ This happy 
throng was transported in motor trucks to Lachine where the day was 
spent in sports and games. Abundant supplies were donated by sympa- 
thetic merchants in the Dufferin Square district. This day has now become 
an annual playground event, and is eagerly looked forward to. A brisk 
evening program is conducted on this ground including basketball, volley- 
ball and five team senior baseball league, in which the interest is kept at a 
high pitch. The attendance including spectators was 65,000 for July and 
August and has far exceeded previous vears. 

Hiberian—The heavy schedule of activities on this ground has 
made it a real community centre in a real sense, as many as 900 spectators 
being on hand to witness the evening baseball games. The swings and 
see-saws have been overcrowded during the months of July and August. 
A library of 500 volumes has been put to capacity use; a large amount of 
sewing, basketry and raffia work was done, indicating the industrial tendency 
of the children. Conducted picnics were held at which happy times were 
spent. 
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Macdonald.—The demonstration of French ballad singing and circle 
games, at which members of the McGill French class were interested spec- 
tators, and the hotly contested baseball games, were features on this ground. 
Working under enormous difficulties the Supervisors succeeded in promot- 
ing a program of clean play, community singing and handicraft work. 
Picnics under the leadership of the Lady Supervisor were also arranged 
and were very popular. 

Cote St. Paul.—This playground in co-operation with the Cote St. 
Paul Y.M.C.A. and Community Welfare League is firmly established in 
the hearts and minds of the community as a play-centre for all. An 
extensive programme of games and athletics taking in from the youngest 
tot to the workman playing in the baseball leagues was carried out by our 
two supervisors. A band-stand built by the community has proved a 
boon. A drinking fountain was installed by the community. Conducted 
picnics and bathing parties were arranged for. The Kiwanis Shield was 
won by the girls from this ground. Folk dancing and handicraft work 
were also included in the daily activities. 

Desrivieres——An issue of milk and buns to a needy group of younger 
children was the daily task cheerfully undertaken by the lady supervisor 
who positively asserts she saw a decided improvement in the health of the 
children during the six weeks this service was rendered. Despite the fact 
that the summer program was hampered by the ground being sold in the 
middle of July and building operations begun, the supervisors managed in 
many ways to hold the interest of their groups and to make a very creditable 
showing in the closing exhibition and handicraft display. A loyal group 
of children and young men rallied round our supervisors and benefitted 
greatly by advice given on vocational guidance, and assistance in obtaining 
positions. Interest was also aroused in athletics. 

Haymarket.—Operated in co-operation with the Department of Recre- 
ation of the City of Montreal. Great interest was revived in athletics on 
the Haymarket Square playground. A field day in which 600 took part 
was successfully carried out. The merchants of this district generously 
donated refreshments and useful articles for prizes and showed a keen 
interest. The boys team wor the Kiwanis Shield and were given a trip 
to Quebec by the Robt. Reford Co. Swimming was popular. A trip to 
Belmont Park was organized in co-operation with two other grounds, 
DesRivieres and Stephens Estate. <A full day of swimming and sports was 
carried out. 

Royal Arthur.—This ground kindly loaned by the City of Montreal 
was operated for the first time this year and demonstrated a decided need 
for a playground in this section of the city. The attendance kept steadily 
increasing during the two months. A full programme of baseball, athletics, 
folk dancing and handicraft work was promoted. The ground was 
crowded especially in the evenings as many as 600 being in attendance at 
one evening period. A field day for the girls was a feature. A creditable 
showing was made in athletics and folk dancing in the closing exhibition. 

Fletchers Field.—This ground operated in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Recreation has accompished much during the summer season. On 
the girls’ side a strong programme was carried out. Co-operation was given 
with the Kiwanis Community Sing-songs. A splendid array of basketry, 
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sewing, and raffia work was shown at the handicraft display indicating the 
cleverness and industry of the children in this section. 

On the boys’ side activities included athletics, basketball, volley-ball 
and baseball. Owing to the coaching and facilities on Fletchers Field 
the boys of this section excelled in athletic events. Enthusiasm was kept 
going by the holding of weekly field days. Approximately 600 different 
boys took part in athletic contests, 100 of whom passed their test for a 
proficiency award. A great volume of effort was put forth by the boys on 
this playground under expert leadership. 

Stephens Estate.—In co-operation with the Child Welfare Association 
a playground was conducted on Stephen’s Estate. Two lady supervisors 
controlled the playground activities and were very successful in promoting 
an aggressive programme of baseball, basketball, field days, handicraft 
work and athletics. The work was necessarily of a community nature and 
in co-operation with the C.W.A. an immense amount of good was done in 
directing the play energies of the children of this neighbourhood. 

The playgrounds teem with human interest stories ; tales of delinquency 
amongst the children and reformative work done by our supervisors ; incor- 
rigible characters transformed into helpers on the grounds, misdirected 
energy diverted into channels of usefulness ; under-privileged boys sent to 
Fresh Air Camps; vocational guidance and practical help given in placing 
teen age boys in positions; appreciation from families and Police Captains 
of the work done amongst the children; all of which demonstrate the 
definite need for more supervised playgrounds especially in the more con- 
gested sections of the city, where housing is bad and overcrowding creates 
conditions for delinquencies. Playground equipment and space is certainly 
needed but these alone will not solve the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Children respond to leadership and rally round personalities. More 
character building values can be derived from a programme of supervised 
play without equipment than could ever be achieved from the most wonder- 
fully equipped playground in the world without supervision. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the season’s increased attendance is 
attributed to spectators and the operation of one new ground. The balance 
is accounted for by the boost given to the playgrounds’ popularity by the 
Kiwanis Play-Fest and the individual field days promoted by the super- 
visors. A more careful record of attendance may also have helped to give 
a more complete record. 

(Report of the Secretary Supervisor, Mr. Wm. Bowie, for August, 
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THE CHILD IN NEED OF SPECIAL CARE 


ALBERTA.—The Superintendent of Dependent and Neglected Child- 
ren reports that his Department is endeavouring to get a revised system of 
child handling into operation, with a view to having a clearing house with 
a mental and medical examination of each child as it comesin. This would 
be of great benefit in any future handling of the case. 

He also states that their Provincial Conference, held at Medicine Hat, 
was very successful due largely to the enthusiasm of the residents of that 
city, and also to the fact that a great many of the workers had attended the 
Conference in Toronto and had: benefitted thereby. 
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At the time of his writing Miss Bondfield and the other members of 
the British Delegation had just left Edmonton, where an opportunity had 
been afforded them to meet workers interested in Juvenile Immigration and 
to receive their views of the question. 

Child Welfare workers were looking forward to the Conferences of 
the Social Service Council of Canada about to take place at Edmonton and 
Calgary. Items of special interest and help were addresses by Brother 
Barnabas, on “The Delinquent Boy,” and by Dr. McAlister, on “Mental 
Defectives.” 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—The Kiwanis Big Brothers, Inc., was formed 
by the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, British Columbia, about a year and a 
half ago, and the work has been carried on successfully along three 
definite lines which might be classified under these heads: educational pro- 
gramme for the public; study and enactment of desirable child welfare 
legislation; and rendering personal Service to individual under-privileged 
children. 

Educational.—The first of these headings embraces bringing to public 
notice the importance of child placement in families rather than institutional 
care; the education of the public to a recognition of the fact that the care 
of the under-privileged child is one of the burdens of the state, to be 
assumed by the community for the future benefit of the community. We 
believe that it is a function of the Government to regulate and carry on 
this work, and we realize that the Government will more readily undertake 
it and more efficiently prosecute it when the public have been educated to a 
recognition of this fact and refrain from adverse criticism of the expendi- 
ture necessary to properly take care of the work. Under this heading is 
included giving publicity to the importance of preventive work amongst 
the sub-normal children and those physically handicapped. 

Child Welfare Legislation Considerable time has been given to study 
and discussion of our child welfare laws in British Columbia, comparing 
them with those in other provinces and different states of the Union. We 
have urged upon the Government the more effective administration of 
child welfare laws of our province, specially stressing the necessity for the 
appointment of a full-time Superintendent of Neglected Children. In our 
opinion the salary of such an official would be more than saved through 
placing children in private homes, as against the more expensive and less 
desirable system of: institutional care, as the proper selection of these 
homes and the satisfactory follow-up to ascertain that children so placed 
are receiving proper care, attention and training, can only be done by a 
full-time official. We are pleased to report that the Government looks 
favourably upon such an appointment. 

In a report made in August, 1922, we recommended : “The rights of the 
child born out of wedlock must be safeguarded. The mother must be 
protected.” And, on December 16, 1922, there was passed by the Legis- 
lature of Victoria an Act to provide for the maintenance of children of 
unmarried parénts. 

_For the better protection of newsboys and a more efficient regulation 
of their work, we petitioned the City Council to enact a by-law whereby all 
newsboys should be licensed. This was deemed advisable as it was unfort- 
tunately found that a large number of our juvenile delinquents came from 
this class. By a careful selection, undesirables having an unhealthy influence 
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upon others so occupied could be more readily located and dealt with under 
such a regulation. This has been put into effect and we consider it is 
working satisfactorily. 


Personal Service—The third classification embraces the specific 

rather than the general part of our work, and may be divided into: 

. Playing the Big Brother. 

. Securing suitable employment for under-privileged boys and girls. 
. Finding temporary homes in the country. 

. Securing adoption homes. 

. Enabling boys and girls to continue their education when conditions 
would otherwise have necessitated their leaving school. 

6. Finding suitable homes whereby country children without the 
advantages of an education may attend city schools. 

7. Giving vocational talks and direction to boys and girls. 

8. Rendering assistance by giving treatment and bettering the con- 
dition of the under-privileged children with physical defects. 

Our board of directors made a study of the work of many child placing 
agencies and has consistently urged that the policy of children’s aid so- 
cieties be changed to emphasize the placing of children in adopted homes 
rather than giving them institutional care, and we are led to believe that the 
view of the Government coincides with ours in this respect. 

While we have not accomplished as much or progressed as far as we 
would have liked with the work under these headings, still we consider we 
have made a good start. In the way of education, the secretary has, during 
this period, given before different organizations, churches, etc., 130 addres- 
ses, covering districts from Nanaimo and Victoria to the Okanagan. Pam- 
phlets and circulars have been sent to the clergy, the press, women’s 
institutes and various organizations throughout the province, and articles 
from time to time have appeared in the public press stressing the adoption 
and foster-home idea. 

Also we might mention that the secretary has delivered seventeen 
vocational addresses before Junior high school classes and other groups, 
and has helped in keeping our work before the public by speaking every 
Sunday in the churches of the city and outlying districts; and that the 
newsboys of the city were given seven free entertainments in the theatres. 

Relative to service to individual children we would report for a fifteen 
months’ period as follows: . 
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Placed’in homes in the country............2......2....--- 53 13 
IL Wei TN asin ccc ence 11 rs 
Found empfoyment in the city...............2...2.......- 39 15 
Placed in city homes for education......:............. 9 16 
Heteed by Bie Brothers... 31 
Helped by Big Sisters ......ic-..-.--52.:.c0eceoseresaceinee 9 
, sali ons 
NE » ccncddiinset bien eeneetnanel 143 53 
Children enabled to continue school career through 
assistance of scholarship fund................0.00022....... 27 
Children placed in temporary homes made necessary 
due to sickness of parents or other causes........ 35 
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Children treated for physical defects 

Children placed in adoption homes 

Children helped in their-own homes’ with milk, 
UN Scat capcei ct calaneh cera tienonsticataseeaiss 

Boys sent to Y. M. C. A. for free swimming lessons.... 26 

Undernourished children supplied with milk............ 239 


We were able to keep within our budget, the total expenses for the 
fifteen months being $5,342.98. This was made possible by the fact that 
from the inception of our work we accepted the principle that the best 
service we could render the under-privileged children was to help them 
and their families to help themselves. We,never attempted to carry on 
relief or charity work in the form of dealing out doles, but at all times 
endeavoured to build up the spirit of self-respect in those whom we are 
helping. Moreover, we were fortunate in securing the co-operation of 
many public spirited men and women in the community outside of the 
Kiwanis Club who, in various ways, helped to give the under-privileged 
children a “square deal”. 

The interest on $9,000 invested in Victory Bonds has cared for a $500 
Kiwanis Scholarship fund, and we face the new year with total resources 
on hand of $11,634.59. 

Another principle to emphasize, namely, that while rendering assis- 
tance to individuals is commendable and doubtless accomplishes no small 
amount of good, we can never hope to come within even measurable dis- 
‘tance of covering the entire ground. To do the work properly and with 
any degree of thoroughness, it should be taken in hand by the Government, 
and our big job is to bring the public to an appreciation of this and assist 
in seeing that it is properly done, and here is the work in which every 
Kiwanian can help. In fact, it might be pointed out that the more indivj- 
dual work we attempt, the more we are shouldering a portion of the burden 
that should be borne by the Government and to that extent we are assist- 
ing to defeat our own ends.—(The Kiwanis Magazine, June, 1924.) 

MANITOBA—Brandon. A Juvenile Court under the direction of 
Magistrate Fraser is held on Saturday of each week. Juvenile delinquents 
are dealt with here, some of whom are committed to industrial schools, 
others are sent out on suspended sentence, and others are reprimanded. 
The chief difficulty of this service is that the follow-up work for de- 
linquents who are returned to their homes is not at all thorough, and pre- 
sumably there are no regular agents who have the responsibility of deal- 
ing with this phase of the work, though several organizations are inter- 
ested. The Rotary Club has done some Big Brother work with these 
boys. but it has not proved very satisfactory. 

The Salvation Army Children’s Home has accommodation for 23 
children and cares for those referred to them by the City Relief Depart- 
ment. They are doing excellent work in so far as it goes. 

The Rotary Club is also doing some child welfare work. With the 
permission of the School Board and with the assistance of the Principal 
of the Livingstone School, the boys in the north part of Brandon, where 
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many of the parents are foreign-born and the boys in general are said to be 
under-privileged, two evenings are set aside in the school for gymnastic 
exercise, reading and talks. The Principal is in direct charge these two 
evenings and in addition he undertakes to keep some supervision over the 
street activities of the boys from the school, particularly Saturday after- 
noons and evenings. The members of the Rotary Club very frequently at- 
tend to give the boys ‘talks.’ This work was conducted all last winter and 
with sufficient success to make it worth while continuing the work. All 
expense in connection with this work is met by the Rotary Club. 


NOVA SCOTIA—The Superintendent of Neglected and Delinquent 
Children, Nova Scotia reports continued progress in all branches of child 
welfare work. 


The public is displaying greater interest in this work and demands a 
much higher standard than in the past. Conditions in rural communities, 
which formerly passed without comment are being discussed and remedied 
so far as knowledge and means permit. He is rather inclined to think that 
their knowledge lags behinds their means for after all many of the child 
welfare problems seem to be unsolvable. 

The Boy Scouts are particularly active in this province and they are 
accomplishing a vast amount of good. One notices the Scout Badge even 
in the most remote rural districts. There can be no doubt that this move- 
ment is leaving its mark on the boys of the province. As a means of pre- 
venting delinquency it is one of the best. 

Supervised playgrounds were conducted in the city of Halifax and in 
several of the smaller towns. In Halifax there was an adequate staff of 
trained teachers, but the difficulty in the smaller towns was to secure this 
trained leadership. The supervised playgrounds is another means of check- 
ing delinquency. 

The reformatory institutions in Nova Scotia are improving in every 
way. The Maritime Home for Girls at Truro recently opened a new cot- 
tage, which is modern in all respects and splendidly equipped. The work 
of this institution is something of which they are very proud. St. Patrick’s 
Home is undertaking a campaign for funds for a new building which is 
urgently needed. 


The Children’s Aid Societies have never been so active. The Cape 
Breton Society, which is the largest, has lost Mr. MacKay, the official 
secretary and agent, who has secured leave of absence for one year and 
gone to California. Miss Baxter has been appointed ‘secretary as well as 
agent, and Miss Muriel MacDougal has been added to the staff. Miss 
MacDougal has had a varied experience and comes to her new position 
well qualified to give good service and much is expected of her. Miss 
Baxter has been connected with the Children’s Aid Society for nine years 
and has been very successful, especially in foster home finding and super- 
vision. The Children’s Aid Societies of Annapolis, Digby and Yarmouth 
have united and engaged a paid agent, Rev. A. J. Prosser, who &as been 
very active during the summer months. The work in these.three counties 
is now pretty well organized and progressing favorably. The Amherst 
Society conducts the Lay Memorial Home as their shelter, an institution 
of which they are justly proud. This Society is blessed with a number of 
volunteer workers of a very high type. Mr, S. A, Burgess and Mr, Power 


have given invaluable service and have met with more than ordinary suc- 
cess in their work. 

Judge Crockett, who succeeds Judge George Patterson in the Juvenile 
Court at New Glasgow, has met with fine success in handling the verv 
difficult problems which come before his court. He is somewhat handi- 
capped in not having a full time probation officer, and it is hoped that 
before the year is out this obstacle will be overcome by appointing an 
agent for the Children’s Aid Society of New Glasgow, who will also act 
as probation officer for the court. Miss Allen of the Superintendent’s 
office has been spending part of the time each month at New Glasgow 
working under Judge Crockett. 

The Halifax Protestant Orphanage, which was destroyed in the Great 
Disaster of 1917, is being rebuilt on a small one cottage plan to accom- 
modate about forty children. 

Miss Burchell succeeds Miss Barrington as Matron in charge of the 
Halifax Infants’ Home on Tower Road. “This iftstitution has changed its 
policy-and no longer takes care of maternity cases but confines itself to 
looking after children under three years of age. 

One of the most difficult problems, the ‘Superintendent states, is that 
of dealing with illegitimate children. Considerable progress was made by 
an amendment to the Illegitimacy Act passed at the last session of the 
Legislature, and it is hoped a more modern bill may be introduced and 
passed this coming session. 

Boarding homes are being increasingly used by the Children’s Aid 
Societies and the Superintendent. 

The Red Cross‘is doing a magnificent work in rural communities by 
establishing classes where instruction is given in the elements of nursing. 
Miss Brown, a trained nurse, has been for the past two months working 
in the County of Yarmouth and has met with considerable success. Clinics 
were held in various parts of the province where crippled children were 
treated. 

ONTARIO—Ottawa. A recent newspaper report gives the follow- 
ing Anformation in connection with the work of the Rotary Club of Ottawa 
amgpng crippled chidlren : 

Speaking of the scene at the County of Carleton General Protestant 
Hospital, where the crippled children, who are the under-privileged wards 
of the Rotarians, are daily being brought back to normality by the skill 
of a fine orthopedic surgeon: “There are 131 such-children in Ottawa to- 
day, each receiving attention and the majority making astonishingly rapid 
progress to strength.” 

In describing the beginnings of this worthy project, it is stated: “The 
survey was made with the aid of various civic welfare organizations. The 
net result was that Rotary learned of 125 crippled needy children receiving 
no medical treatment, most of them unable to go to school and facing a fu- 
ture of greater helplessness year by year. That was two years ago. Today 
131 cripfled children have 131 stalwart prosperous guardians and friends. 
Everything that skilled medical attention could do for them has been 
done, with the result that many are cripples no longer. Practically all 
have been hospital cases—operations, weeks in plaster casts, braces for the 
weak parts, and perhaps at the last only a cane. One girl who was pain- 
fully helpless can now dance. 
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“In the beginning each crippled child was given to a Rotarian with 
what history the original survey had discovered. This by no means meant 
that the child could be helped that day or even in the same month. It 
took one man six months to persuade parents to permit him to have a 
crippled child examined and another long wait ensued until their objec- 
tion® to an operation could be argued down. Each case had its peculiari- 
ties and it took hard thinking at times to surmount difficulties. 

“The work at the hospital will continue until there is no longer need 
for it. Rotarians follow up their cases long after the hospital treatment, 
and now they hope to persuade the Public School Board to have a special 
room for these wards so that they may become less handicapped all the 
time. It is a civic service that the club would perform in this way, since 
a civic responsibility is undertaken. 

“The local crippled children’s committee is under the convenership of 
Mr. R. G. Cameron, Fraser Building, Queen Street, who keeps full record 
of all the children aided by the club. 

“The Ottawa Rotary Club is a member of the Ontario Society for 


Crippled Children, which in turn is part of the great international society 
headed by Mr. Edgar F. Allen, of Elyria, Ohio.”—(The Ottawa Journal.) 


Toronto—Report of Catholic Welfare in the Archdiocese of Toronto. 
(The following items dealing more especially with child welfare have been 
taken from the report of the Catholic Welfare Bureau, 67 Bond St., Toronto, 
August, 1924.) ° 

“Child-Placing—lIt is thé aim of the Catholic Welfare Bureau to keep 
children in their own homes whenever possible. They are admitted te 
institutions only when all other resources have failed. The number of ad- 
missions during the past year has been very small compared to the number 
of applications. 


chins “In regard to the children who are already in institutions, we endeavour 
to have them returned to their own homes if they are suitable, to have them 
placed with relatives, or to find good foster homes for them. 


“The boarding out system has proved very successful. The homes are 
licensed and supervised. Babies develop much better in the normal sur- 
roundings of a home where they receive individual care than in the more 
unnatural environment of the institution. The child who is for adoption 
makes a, much better impression with prospective foster-parents after he 
has been for a time in a private home, as he is not frightened of strangers 
and he acts naturally. 

During the past year 20 children have been admitted to institutions. 
Twenty-six babies were born in the institution and five were admitted with 
their mothers. 


74 children were discharged from institutions. 
35 children were placed with relatives. 
14 were placed in free foster homes. 
14 were placed in boarding homes. 
6 were adopted from institutions. 
87 children were admitted to boarding homes. 
78 children were returned to relatives from boarding homes. 
12 were adopted from boarding homes. 
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During the past year we have spent $7,805.35 on Child Placing. It 
includes the money spent on boarding children and to supplement the 
amount paid by the mothers who can only pay part of their children’s board. 

“Unmarried Mothers—During the past year 82 unmarried mothers 
have come to the office for assistance or have been reported to us. The 
supervision of 29 was continued from last year. Forty mothers were re- 
habilitated and the cases discharged. 


“We secure for unmarried mothers adequate medical and nursing care 
and shelter for as long as they require it. While doing everything possible » 
to shield the mother’s reputation, we try to make her realize that the child 
also has rights and that it is her duty to care for it, if possible, during the 
nursing period and to contribute towards its support, at least, until it is 
adopted. 


“We encourage the mother to take action to secure support for the 
child from the father, through the Act for the Protection of Children of 
Unmarried Parents and we help her to do so. 

“We try to place the mother and child together in suitable places of 
employment or together in boarding homes where the child is cared for 





during the day while the mother goes to work. In some cases we have . 
heen able to place the child with relatives or the mother has been able to 
return to her own home with the child. If it is necessary to separate the } 
mother and child we secure a licensed boarding home for the latter where 


the mother pays the board and can visit regularly and where the child de- 
velops naturally in normal surroundings. 


“When the mother has to give up the child we secure a good Catholic 
home for it. Asa rule it is not easy to have a child adopted until it is a year 
old and it is usually necessary for the mother to assume responsibility for it 
for at least a year. Often the unmarried mother is greatly attached to her 
child and will not consider parting with it. 


“It is our aim to make the unmarried mother feel that we are her 
friends and that we wish her to come to us when in need of advice or help. 
We encourage her to be faithful to her religious duties, and we try, as ~ 
far as possible to exercise a friendly supervision over her as to her environ- 
ment and her friends. 

“The occupations of the unmarried mothers who have come to us dur- S 
ing the past vear were as follows: 


34 domestics 

14 with no occupation 
11 business girls telephone operator 
11 factory workers seamstress 


nurses in training 

} 

| 

3 laundry workers student 

2 waitresses occupation unknown 

The ages of the unmarried mothers were as follows: * 

24 were between 15 and 20 years (inclusive). 
36 were between 21 and 25 years. 

i 


trained nurse 


pt eh ek ek eet PN) 


10 were between 25 and 30 years. 
5 were over 30 years. 
7 ages unknown. 
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While we deal with only Catholic unmarried mothers, it may be of 
interest to note the religion of the fathers of the children born out of 
wedlock. ‘ 























32 were Catholics. 
38 were Protestants. 
3 were Jews. = * 
- 9 religion unknown. m 
‘Nationality Men Women 
% SID oissesniecinmstetin csneelepiaeanipibatedipitic leas easoababaamaiias 48 45 
v SI cichiocrsictoniapdisacce Siiciiscshoencilonieta ts tcangieinainadilaan tetas 2 6 
SI, iis vissioneshdeshcraic ghia Rackonlocaainicipaopabaoinetacaaesdaaaaambecaa 3 0 
GRID i dosscsescntesiynssnstsicasonons ons Savraphenenipienitiniae oleae Aelbil 4 1 
TD ied goewisnnensecassvecientssteaeaniiiealipaaateapieia 0 1 
SINE <cncsicaiaentapsininnsicashieothoniasianticcecdemnibipichiidiegsadaamaiamaltiinin 2 4 
BIG scxcoiichb cach dipprhscecsialedadeonsiennh hvenhscdgethadidl iglesias tacit Zz 5 
PINE sicisduensiicss<deisrvinionsuninnia aiatelapielaamaiiaisaatatte 3 2 
h III (suis tiscitisangsitictoseissteaiilicnatmenstelpiiadeaabtemdeaidam temas 1 0 
eo o rrench-Canadians .....:.....:................ Ss sping iebelaiheigttaelis § 7 
SII wicsdeinnoesdisdsientcaphintaitandseabdananae dean 3 4 
: : BE sahicosndeissintinenindipnatinbicccnhentbaaenieliae ssakbentaiah 0 2 
NINN .<:0.ctucorstcld ehilatncestacpacahaesdlibscieuiadls tainted caudal 1 0 
y FU I lo Seas hc ca ccs eahccteliiatbted Moka teas 2 2 
% MINN <issscsc ats csnesiosuns satan tasdiiecinshcaiea ncdpaeababacaniaiednesdeatin 2 0 
I Ci cciccdenaitcspickedionts S nccashbtltacicombivcecianimnancematamiel 0 1 
MUNDY Sch sccisictincsiss suchas ct tiibi tna erteiessidanelimsiematesil 3 0 
TO WE I ac iciticicorclecsestoicninsestctenainedlainmantn 0 1 
Mothers belonging to City of Toronto -..............-.sec-cceseseseeseeees 37 
Mothers belonging outside City, but in Toronto Diocese .......... 9 
Mothers belonging outside Toronto Diocese .............1.--.---++ 19 
PI incthiniciininatdeatnceivasitinidncndaiainacdmnamtamaln 14 
Disposition of Mothers and Children: 
§ In 14 cases the mother and child placed together in an institution. . 


In 8 cases the mother and child placed together in‘a boarding home. 
In 4 cases the mother was placed in employment with the child. 

In 5 cases the mother returned to her own home with the child. 

7 marriages were arranged between the parents. 

2 babies were placed with relatives. 

8 babies were adopted. 

10 babies were placed in boarding homes. 

3 babies stillborn. ; 
4 babies died. ws ; 7 
3 mothers were deported. 

In 34 cases action was taken to secure support from the tather. 

In 9 cases support was secured as a result of action. 

In 6 cases support was given voluntarily by the father. 


The Fresh Air Camps provide one of the greatest relief agencies 
existing because the children in the crowded districts of the city suffer 
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much from the summer heat, and in the vast majority of cases the parents 
cannot afford to send them away for a holiday. There are camps for both 
boys and girls. The Catholic Welfare Bureau asks each parish priest to 
-send in a list of the little children of his parish who would not get a holiday 
except when invited to the Fresh Air Camps. When the lists arrive in the 
office notices are typed and sent to each child telling him when to report 
for medical examination. The little children come to 67 Bond Street and 
are given a medical examination hefore they go to camp. The examinations 
reveal only too frequently urgent cases or children for whom double time 
is recommended. Although the medical examination insures the health of 
the whole party before the camp begins, a further precaution is taken and 
at each camp there is a graduate nurse in attendance. The camp under the 
supervision of well-trained and efficient leaders seeks to continue the all- 
round development of the child by satisfying the physical, moral and spirit- 
ual desires. 

Catholic Boy Life Council. The camp for bovs—Island Grove Camp on 
Lake Simcoe—has sheltered 506 Catholic boys beneath its tents this sum- 
mer. The boys have had the best of food and camp life with plenty of | 
recreation such as swimming, hikes, group games, baseball, boxing, and 
physical training all under the supervision of a staff of seminarians. 

Camp Ozanam-Pickering—321 little Catholic girls from Toronto 
parishes have been given a holiday by the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
It is surprising what a great change a few days in the fresh air with 
quantities of good, wholesome food, can bring about and how different the 
children look with their little sunburned faces, peeled noses, and bright 
eyes, when they return to Toronto, after a short holiday.” 

Speaking of child welfare work in the Polish Settlement, the report 
states, “The young girls’ Club was opened for those who expressed their 
desire for supervised play, The Game-Room opened a field of healthy play 
and recreation for children of school and pre-school age, and over 80 
children took advantage of it. To help the children to develop their natural 
talents folk dancing, piano and violin classes were held and a number of 
children benefitted by them. A Club, afterwards called a Versatile Club, was 
formed for those who sought expression for their dramatic abilities.” 

“Catholic Big Sisters: _.. By far the greater measure 
of the work is preventive. Along these lines, to supply a place of safe 
recreation the Club Room is open to girls over 16, on Tuesday evening and 
Sunday from 4 to 9 p.m. Tea is servéd on Sunday afternoon and to many 
lonely girls the walcome of the ‘Little Flower Club’ supplies a great need. 
A Club Worker is always in charge here and entertainments are planned 
for special occasions. Besides the attention paid to Club Members at these 
meetings, any girl is sure of a sympathetic hearing when she calls at the 
office to talk over any difficulty or any particular personal problems. Many 
Club Members claim this privilege which is gladly extended by the Sec- 
retary. The group of girls to whom this service most appeals are those in 
Domestic and Factory work and those whose homes are not in the city. 
A Lending Library is also at the command of Club Members. 

, The aim of the Big Sisters is first, last and 
always to render service to girls. Statistics are of little value and it would 
be impossible to quote circumstances connected with the lives of girls who 
have sought and found this willing help. The key-note of their service is 
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personal and friendly contact, which will neither patronize, betray con- 
fidence, nor demand recognition of past favours. The total number of 
those who have come to the notice of the Association since its beginning 
in 1919 is something in excess of 600. For some of these a short period 
of contact only was required, but there are still many girls visiting and 
being visited by the Big Sisters whose lives have been constantly influenced. 
<” Others who have seemed to resist all efforts tending towards reconstruction 

and passed along, have been known to come back for the once neglected 

\ sympathy and advice and have used it to good advantage. 

The obtaining of medical attention during the past year necessitated the 
attendance at 24 Clinics. Finding suitable employment is another type of 
service much in demand and in this regard 61 girls were satisfactorily 
( placed according to the last vearly report. 

The “Camp of Our Lady” which was operated under the supervision 
of the Big Sisters during 1921-22-23, was the outcome of an invitation from 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society to use their camping grounds at Picker- 

» ing during the first two weeks of the summer for the benefit of Little 
( s Sisters whose ages ranged from 8 to 15. In 1923, 86 little girls enjoyed this 
. outing and 10 volunteers from the ranks of active Big Sister members made 
‘a up the band of workers. 
| Catholic Big Brothers Association—Cases are received from the Juv- 
l. A enile Court, parents, schools and other sources. One full time worker is 
1 Sb employed and about 78 volunteer Big Brothers give generously of their time 
to this work. Efforts are made to interest the boys in wholesome recreation 
" and to induce them to be faithful to their religious duties. 

On April Ist, 1924, there were 28 Little Brothers under the supervision 
of the Association. During the three months, April, May and June, 31 new 
cases were reported, 22 from the court and 9 preventive. The Court cases 
were charged as follows: Theft, 9: damaging property, 7; shop-breaking, 
3; disorderly conduct, 1; truancy, 1; trespass, 1.. 

During the quarter 423 visits were made, 98 hours were spent in court ; 
one boy was placed on a farm; employment was found for 2 little brothers 
‘ and 2 boys were committeed to St. John’s Industrial School, 11 cases were 
| discharged. 
| | , St. Vincent de Paul Children’s Aid Society. The function of this 

society is to make neglected and dependent children wards of the Society in 

8 order to give these children the protection of a suitable guardian when their 
: parents have failed. The society has a representative present in the Juvenile 
Court each morning to take charge of the Catholic children appearing for 
juvenile crimes. 

Their wards are supervised and visited regularly by a member of their 
staff, whether in the Institution or foster homes. 


“Stee er Be TI ocd is i 23 
Total number in Shelter 


Total number adopted vee Meatien: 55 i 
Te SR OF WIG ati ieee 206 







The Sacred Heart Orphanage (for the care of orphans and dependent 
children), 
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No. of Children in Orphanage, July, 1923—72 boys and 50 girls. 

No. of children in Orphanage, July 1924—57 boys and 37 girls. 

No. of children discharged during the year, 64. 

No. of Sisters in charge, 8. 

No. of Teachers, 3. 

No. of children who passed Entrance Examination, 2. 

No. of children paid for by parents, 4. 

Reason for being in Institute—Either or both parents dead. Either or 
both parents deserted. Parents morally unfit to care for children. Parents 
mentally deficient. Children illegitimate and not claimed. 

Diet—Plain, nourishing food; porridge with good milk, soup, meat, 
vegetables, fruit, bread, butter, milk desserts. 

Through the kindness of benefactors the children have treats of candy 
almost weekly, also treats of ice-cream, cake and fresh fruit in season. 

In caring for the health of the children we look to preservation rather 
than to cure. The children are examined from time to time by a doctor; | 
their teeth are examined at the beginning of each vear by a dentist and at- gf. 
tended to during the year; they are visited weekly by a nurse. Weakly s j 
children are provided with some little extra delicacy. Weekly baths are 
insisted upon, in hot weather, semi-weekly. Particular attention is given to . 
cleanliness and ventilation. There are splendid isolation quarters which, 
however, have not been used this year except in a few cases of sore throat | 
or cold, as a precaution. A 

The boys have a garden in which they are quite interested. The 
girls are taught light house-work, plain sewing and darning. 

There are suitable libraries for both boys and girls. 

They have baseballs, footballs, swings, tops, marbles, jacks, and all the 
ordinary toys enjoyed by children. 

Each year they are taken by different clubs and societies for picnics, 
auto-rides, to the circus, to the exhibition, and to plays suitable for children. 

St. John’s Industrial School is in charge of the Christian Brothers 
who hold that a correctional institution sheuld perform a two-fold duty: 
1. Discover the cause of the delinquency. 2. Provide a remedy and a cure. ' 


To achieve the first of these objects, a personal study of each boy » 
when he is admitted to the school is undertaken. The moral, intellectual ' 
and social status of his parents, his home environments, his reaction to 
school life, his companions, his recreational activities, whether he was a 
boy who followed or one who led others. All this must be gone into.. Quite 
frequently the doctor may discover an unhealthy physical condition which 
causes irritation and induces to crime. The psychiatrist may find some 
mental state which is responsible for much of the evil. While this study 
is being made, the new boy at St. John’s has been received with brotherly 
sympathy by the staff and made to feel from the very first that he is not 
going to be treated as a prisoner or punished as a criminal. He realizes 
at once that he is under the care of men whom he calls brothers and who act 
the part, sharing with him the daily life of the school—playing with him 
on the campus—eating with him in the dining-room—encouraging him ‘in 
the class-room—working with him in his manual labour—praying with 
him in the chapel—frequenting the sacraments by his side—finally taking 
repose with him in the same apartment. Mutual trust and companionship 
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of boy and Brother is thus engendered. The Brother shares the joys and 
sorrows, the trials and troubles, the success and triumphs of the boy whom 
he encourages and directs. 


In every particular there exists at St. John’s a total elimination of all 
that smacks of prison life. There are no walls, no guards, no uniforms, no 
prison terms, no serried ranks, no locked doors by day or night. The boys 
respond to this confidence placed in them and it is a pleasure for the visitor 
to witness the spirit of good fellowship and fraternity that exists at St. 
John’s. It is not extravagant to say that perhaps there is not another 
school or college in all Ontario where the staff and students are more loyal 
to each other ‘and where a greater bond of sympathy and service is in 
evidence. 


The spiritual welfare of the boy is given the greatest care and attention. 
A large number of them approach the holy table every day. Visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament are in honor. The Reverend Chaplain is always 
at the disposal of the boys and is untiring in his attendance in the con- 
fessional which is taken advantage of by nearly all the boys once a week. 
All this is done without any coercion whatsoever. 

A feature of St. John’s which is well worthy of note is the fact that 
owing to its advantageous situation in a residential section it has become 
a community centre. The beautiful grounds are thrown open at all times 
to the general. public. The boys mingle with the spectators who sometimes 
number six or seven hundred. A friendly relationship is thus developed and 
strengthened. The boys participate in field day competitir 1s, school con- 
tests at the Arena Gardens, annual public concerts of the City Schools, 
physical skill exhibitions, etc. 

Junior boys attend class both morning and afternoon. Senior pupils 
spend either the morning or the afternoon learning a trade. They have 
the choice of printing, carpentering, shoemaking, tailoring, gardening, or 
baking. All these trades are taught by competent instructors and the re- 
sults so far have been quite satisfactory. 

Time has simply justified this treatment of the delinquent boy. A 
survey of the discharged pupils of the school covering a period of six years 
—from November Ist, 1917, to Novembér 1st, 1923—and involving 356 
pupils, showed that 272 or 76 per cent were doing well; 21 or 6 per cent 
had done fairly well; and only 63 or 17 per cent were in more or less 
trouble again. 

J. J. Kelso, Superintendent of Neglected Children for the Province of 
Ontario, speaking at the recent convention of social workers, described in 
detail the methods followed and the results obtained at St. John’s and 
challenged his large audience of social workers from all parts of Canada 
and the United States to show any institution on the American continent 
that could excel it. 

During the twenty-nine years of its existence, 1,355 boys have been 
received at the school. The age of committment is between ten afid sixteen 
years. The sentence is an indefinite term of three years, but the mean 
average of detention is only 18 months.. The boys are then paroled to their 
homes, if the homes are suitable, or if not, foster homes are found for 
them, but they remain under the supervision and control of the school until 
they are 21. A Brother Inspector visits the paroled boys in their homes 
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and keeps in constant touch with them by his visits and his correspondence. 
During the past year the Inspector visited 256 boys in their homes, 554 in 
foster homes and paid 625 visits in the interests of the boys. At present 
there are 114 boys in the school.” 

Other societies doing child welfare work mentioned in this report are: 
The Christian Mothers, “The Knights of Columbus, St. Vincent de Paul, 
Catholic Women’s League, The St. Elizabeth Visiting Nurses Association, 
St. Mary’s Infant Home, Carmelite Orphanage, and the Good Shepherd 
Female Refuge of Toronto. 

Parental Delinquency—(From The Probation Bulletin, October 1924). 
The following editorial article appeared in a large number of the news- 
papers of the country during September. We are not aware of the source 
of this article, but we approve the content. 

“After much harsh criticism of present-day high school children, 
their misdeeds, their disregard of authority and their irresponsibility, the 
tide seems to be turning, if not in their favor, at least in their defence. 
“Judges, east and west, the National Probation Association and various 
other organizations whose members ought to know much about the sub- 
ject, are saying quite frankly that delinquent parents are the chief cause of 
delinquent children. Parents allow their minor children too free use of 
motor cars; parents do not know how their children spend their leisure 
hours, who are their companions or where they go after school in the 
evening. Parental negligence is at the root of much juvenile wrong-doing, 
say these authorities. 

“And to a very large extent it is true. Scoldings for their shortcom- 
ings and denial of all outings are not the solution. Many over-indulgent 
parents frequently scold their children for the very faults encouraged by 
that indulgence. And many parents who are unjustly strict in limiting 
their children’s pleasure activities drive the boys and girls to sneak out to 
forbidden fun. 

“A genuine and lively interest in the children’s pastimes and friends, 
a frank co-operation in promoting their legitimate good times, a definite 
understanding as to the performance of certain tasks and the maintenance 
of sound discipline are necessary if John and Mary are to be protected from 
dangers which they are too young and inexperienced to cope with alone. 
Teachers and probation officers cannot do this sort of thing for the rising 
generation. It is up to the parents.” 

Instructing Probationers—(From The Probation Bulletin, October, 
1924). One of the first duties of the probation officer, after the prelimin- 
ary investigation of a case, is to explain to the boy or girl or to the adult 
who has been placed on probation, what it all means and what will be ex- 
pected of him or her. Much of the success of the probation treatment, at 
least at the start, depends upon the tact and ability of the probation officer 
to gain the confidence and respect of the probationer and to make the 
latter clearly understand how much is expected of him. A private inter- 
view, in a quiet, suitable place, before the probationer leaves the court if 
possible, should always be secured. 

In the case of children, especially, probation cards containing printed 
instructions and suggestions are generally used. They give the child con- 
crete and definite evidence that probation is a real system of discipline and 
self-help. The value of such card or written instructions depends upon 
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its being adapted to the child’s understanding. In many cases the cards 
now used contain legal phraseology and are so formal, verbose and per- 
functory in tone, that if they have any effect upon the child, it must be bad. 

The Association has model forms of juvenile and adult report cards, 
copies of which it will be glad to send to probation. officers on request. 
Excellent cards, which carry out original ideas, are in use by the Boston 
Juvenile Court, and the Charleston, W. Va., Juvenile Court among others. 
An excellent adult probation card is published by the New York State 
Probation Commission and is used in many courts in New York State. 
Copies may be secured from the Commission at Albany. 

A four page leaflet entitled “Lessons in Conduct” has been prepared 
for use with his juvenile probationers by Herbert L. Loepere, Chief Pro- 
bation Officer of the Children’s Court of Buffalo, N. Y. The leaflet is in 
simple language but is full of good suggestions and encouragement for 
the child. The topics included are as follows: “The Meaning of Probation,” 
“Self Respect,” “What Laws are For,” “Honesty School,” “For the Work- 
ing Boy or Girl.” This leaflet is one of the most helpful things that we 
have ever seen. The idea is commended to all probation officers dealing 
with children. Copies may be secured from Mr. Loepere or by addressing 
the Association. 

Your Town and the Delinquent Child—( rom The Probation Bulletin, 
October 1924.) Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Referee of the Juvenile Court, 
Los Angeles, an active member of the Board of Directors of the National 
Probation Association, is the author of three articles of unusual interest to 
persons interested in the development of probation and social court work. 
The articles appeared in The Survey, September 15th, October Ist and 
15th. 

The first article is a practical program for the handling of juvenile 
delinquency in the average community. The importance of one central 
authority, the juvenile court, for the treatment of all delinquent children 
needing public care,.is urged. From much experience she deplores; 
duplicate agencies, divided responsibility, police bureaus that “informally 
hear and decide cases,” systems of “voluntary probation” outside the 
court. “The court may call on other agencies for assistance in solving 
problems, but it is essential that there should be one responsible head. 
Much confusion, waste of effort, and neglect would be avoided if it were not 
possible to pass responsibility for definquent children from hand to hand.” 

“The judge of the juvenile court should be especially fitted for his 
task, elected or appointed for a long term of years, receive honor and 
support due him in the community, as one who represents the parenthood 
of the state.’ How few communities today fully measure up to this 
standard! 

The appointment of a woman referee, a social worker with requisite 
training, is advocated. also a Juvenile Court Committee, “energetic citizens 
of good will,” with clear ideas on the subject of delinquency. 

“The probation staff should be well trained social workers of good 
personality. The minimum requirements of the Juvenile Court Committee 
on Standards should be followed. The fact that entirely disqualified 
persons serve as probation officers is the chief cause when probation fails 
to reduce delinquency. Probation is doomed if served by ill-trained, half- 
educated, incapable officers, or if it overloads with too many cases its 
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good, well-trained officers, or if the probation office is administered polit- 
ically. The personnel of the probation office is the most important singlé 
consideration in a program for treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

“Probation officers, in co-operation with the clinic, should develop a 
definite program, or plan of life, for the child which secures proper social 
relationship with home, school, church, neighborhood, playground, in- 
dustrial and social service groups. There should be a fixed policy of 
supervision of work of the individual officer, and frequent conferences 
with all those who come in contact with the child. Results of probationary 
treatment should be checked up every six months, or more frequently, and 
methods revised as conditions change. If treatment is not working, some 
carefully deliberated new plan should be made. It should be remembered 
that intelligent probation service is restricted to a small proportion of 
juvenile courts.” 

Dr. Van Waters pleads for a “wide-spread educational movement” by 
workers with juvenile delinquents. A change of attitude toward the child. 
so that his protection and welfare may become paramount, is needed not 
only by the police, court and other workers with children, but by the public 
at large. “The entire community should unite in co-operation that child 
delinquency should be dealt with, not passed from hand to hand in futile, 
emergency plans of treatment.” 


The second article above referred to is a wonderfully incisive, under- 


standing study of the methods and mechanisms for the stccessful treat- 
ment and prevention of individual cases of child delinquency. Actual cases 
give point to the same theory here set forth. 

The third article deals with a community program for the prevention 
of delinquency. It is clear that without such a program and the co-oper- 
ation of the court workers therein, real progress can never be attained. 

These articles are forerunners of Dr. Van Waters’ book, “Youth in 
Conflict,” to be issued this month. This will be of extraordinary interest 
to probation officers and other members of the Association. It is Dr. Van 
Waters’ desire that the book have wide circulation. For that reason it 
will be inexpensively bound, and we understand, will retail for $1. Copies 
may be obtained from the Association. 


GENERAL 

Big Brother Movement—( Report of General ‘Secretary, Toronto, Ont.) 
Summary of work for ; August September October 
I i ha ctraiptinamacorhiont 471 705 681 
Hours Spent in Court .............. aie teh 37 44 32 
Positions Sectired. ...............-......-c.-.-c-.s-.0- 7 11 9 
Open Cases from Last Month ............ 681 658 662 
New Cases: 

From Juvenile Court .................. 17 25 34 

From Other Sources ...................-. 34 28 36 
Discharged or Re-established .............. 74 49 55 
IE TERE MIE ice arsiesciendaresieepnninsece tins 658 662 677 


The Big Brother Movement, Toronto, Ontario, has at the request of 
the Juvenile Court, this year been responsible for considerable placenient of 
city boys in country homes. 
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Mr. F. T.*Sharpe, General Secretary, makes the following comments 
on this experiment: . 

“Where delinquencies are the result of poor home surroundings and 
nérvous strain, it has been proved that a removal from such environment, 


for a period varying from a few months up to one year, has had a real 
beneficial effect on a boy’s behaviour. 


With this type of boy very careful placing must be done. We get 
in touch with people in the country who are willing to help in this re- 
gard and then one of our staff motors out with the boy and his parent, or 
parents, and allows the farmer to make arrangements with the boy himself. 
In this way a contact is established between the home of the boy and his 
temporary foster home. The farmer securing the boy is asked to report 
at our office at least once a month in writing and, as well, at least’ once a 
month is visited by one of our staff. 


Even after this careful selection and almost constant visitation, we are 
finding that mistakes have been made—for instance: One farmer, very 
highly recommended, very prominent in his community, with a three- 
hundred acre farm and a growing family of boys of his own, took one of 
our lads and everything appeared very very nice. We visited the farm un- 
expectedly one Sunday morning while the family were at church and found, 
to our amazement, our boy cleaning out the pigpen. He was doing this on 
the iristructions of the man with whom he was living. 

This is not what I call successful placement, and where, in any way, 
a boy is not looked on, and used as an equal to the other members of the 
family we feel that our placement has not been of the best. Boys from 
fairly decent homes—as far as manners are concerned—in the city, cannot 
be placed with people in the country of this type without going back. We 
have been looked upon as being idealists, but surely if one\“hitches his 
wagon to a star” progress can be made. 

I might say that sixty per cent of our boys placed in the country 
this year, although benefited by the change in environment, from a nervous 
strain to a quiet home in the country, were not being helped as much as we 
would have liked by the family with whom they were placed.” 


CANADIAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION—The following is a brief 
summary of the reports submitted by the various provincial public health 
sections at the general meeting of the Association, June 1924. 

Nova Scotia—Reports 50 nurses engaged in public health work. Ef- 
forts are being made to have all these nurses become members of-the pro- 
vincial section. 

New Brunswick—Has 27 nurses all but one being members of the 
section. Quarterly meetings were held in St. John. The public health 
programme of the province includes pre-natal clinics at each sub-health 
centre and travelling clinics and health exhibits held in different places. 
The work of the St. John Health Centre includes a very successful V.D. 
Clinic. Plans are being formed for the training of attendants. 

Prince Edward Island—Reports one nurse employed by the Red Cross 
Society. Besides a general public health programme, intensive work is . 
being done in health education in the schools. 

Quebec—There are 225 public health nurses in Quebec, and it is hoped 
they will soon all be members. Separate meetings of the public health sec- 
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tion were held at which topics of interest to the nurses were discussed by 
various speakers. ° ; 

Ontario—Has approximately 600 nurses engaged in public health 
work, 390 of whom are members of the provincial section. The committee 
formed and acted upon the following plan for its year’s activities : 


. To encourage enrollment in the public health section of the C.N.A. 

. To interest nurses in registration. 

. To interest nurses in attending public health courses at the Uni- 
versity. 

. To provide the Red Cross Society with a list of nurses for reference 
in emergencies. 

. To make a survey re Maternity Nursing Service available in the 
province. 


Wh = 


nn & 


Manitoba—Has 63 members in the provincial section. A history of 
public health nursing in Manitoba is being compiled by the committee, five 
branches being completed. This section is very much interested in having 
the nucleus of a public health library started at National Headquarters. 

Due to adverse financial conditions which prevail throughout the 
province, the number of rural public health nurses employed has con- 
siderably decreased. 

Saskatchewan—60 nurses employed in public health work. It is hoped 
every one will soon be a member of the section. 

Alberta—All nurses engaged in public health work of the section. 
During the year three articles were contributed to the Canadian Nurse 
Magazine. 

British Columbia—Organization work for the section has ,.been going 
on steadily during the year with satisfactory results. 

During Easter week an Institute for public health nurses was held 
under the auspices of the University, 70 nurses registered. Efforts are 
being made to develop a public health programme which, will permit of 
more intensive work being done for the pre-natal child. During the winter 
get-together suppers were held in Vancouver, when topics of interest in 
the public health field’ were discussed, and it is hoped that before long it 
will be possible to send a news-letter or bulletin to each public health 
nurse in the province, particularly to those in out-lying districts. 

The Canadian Social Hygiene Council reports that they have syn- 
dicated a number of articles on Preventable Blindness in Children through 
the Canadian Press and the Wilson’s syndicate. ; 

In numbers of cities in Ontario, notably Toronto, Ottawa, Peterboro, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Fort William and Port Arthur, their unique Social 
Hygiene Exhibit has been shown in the past year. This consists of wax 
models showing the ravages of venereal diseases on the human frame, 
posters, literature, moving pictures and daily health talks. The films for 
women portrayed the processes of life in plans, bird, animal and human 
life and the accompanying talks dealt with many phases of the health 
of mothers and their babies. This exhibit will be shown in many other 
cities this winter. 

Another activity of the Social. Hygiene Council which will have a direct 
effect on child welfare problems is the formation of a panel of speakers 
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on Social Hygiene as a university extension course. The following are 
some of the subjects: “How to Talk to Boys,’ Mr. Ernest Chapman, Di- 
rector Athletics, St. Andrew’s College; “Recreation Facilities,” Mr. C. E. 
Chambers, Commissioner vf Parks, Toronto; “Books Boys Ought to 
Read,” Prof. D. R. Keys, University of Toronto; “The School as a Com- 
munity Centre,” Mr. Hugh Kerr, Board of Education, Toronto; “The 
Delinquent Girl,’ Dr. Margaret Patterson, Magistrate, Women’s Court, 
Toronto; “Problems of Girlhood and Motherhood,” Dr. Edna Guest; 
“Women. and Girl Delinquents,” Dr. Lillian Langstaff, Physician to 
Women’s Jail Farm. Other addresses can be arranged and additional sub- 
jects will include “Organized Recreation,” “Relation of Sport to Character- 
Building,” and “Boys’ Work,” etc. 

From the point of view of the Social Hygiene Council, immigration 
problems as at present dealt with in Canada do not touch frequently or 
closely enough on the menace of venereal diseases, and for this reason 
medical examination before embarkation of immigrants oughteto be much 
more thorough than at present and ought to, in all instances, include proper 
blood tests. It is also pointed out that this position of the Council ought 
to be mentioned because it has so direct and important a bearing on child 
welfare. 


“Social Health,” the monthly publication of the Social Hygiene Coun- 
cil, has a circulation of 3,000 includmg membership, public libraries and 
organizations. 


CANADIAN TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—Health Dem- 
onstration at Three Rivers—The Central Committee in charge of the Dem- 
onstration Centre at Three Rivers reported very favorable progress for the 
first ten months of 1924 in respect to both tuberculosis and infant mortality. 

The total infant mortality from 0-1 year which was in the neighbor- 
hood of 196 per 1,000 births, during the period 1918-22, has fallen to 176 
in 1923 and for the period extending from January Ist to October Ist 1924, 
this total has been lowered to 159.9. Moreover, if from these general 
statistics, one subtracts the infant mortality occurring at the Creche of St. 
Joseph Hospital, it is seen that in 1923 the total has fallen to 162.6 and from 
January Ist to October Ist 1924 to 146.5. 

As to gastro-enteritis itself, the total per 1,000 births, during the period 
1918-22 was 76; in 1923, 69.6 and from January Ist to October Ist 1924, 
51.7. If one subtracts again from these figures the infant mortality from 
gastro-enteritis occurring at the Creche, we see that in 1923 the total was 
56.2 and in 1924 from January to October, 33.4. 

The tuberculosis clinic at the Demonstration Centre, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leclerc of Quebec, showed the following interesting figures, 
dating from the middle of October 1923: 


NIA: NI oe shia asic nlilaidetaahcadaddintbael aaa iends 2064 
OME, GUN ion ican ek pet odie esi tana 1116 
FMNIR OO AUR aig ect niocscninsntnonn stent tagedeinticnmsenliccdlipaich 152 
PUR NS GIRO VOI ico cS ease nisin lies 388 
Dk Bk ee IR Bien eceaipcnnetais ad eiiconrnicnsoinitintnteelnhte 94 
No, whe fhad been im coMtact ou fo... 30 
Patients sent to Laval Hospital -.......202...2.2....1..-scecseseseessseeee 20 
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Dr. Leclerc reported that it had been interesting to note that the 
majority of positive and suspected cases were found among the people 
coming from the country and working in the factories rather than among 
those who had always lived in cities. 

Steps are being taken to,procure a suitable building for use as a 
tuberculosis hospital in thé city of Three Rivers. A full-time medical 
director for the Centre has been appointed and one nurse assigned ex- 
clusively for work in connection with the Tuberculosis Dispensary. 

Surveys—Surveys for discovering the incidence of tuberculosis among 
pre-school and school age children are in progress in Alberta and Manitoba 
at the present time and we hope to have the preliminary report from these 
two undertakings for publication within a short time. 

The Council for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada— 
The Council has received from Greece some exceedingly interesting photo- 
graphs of five kitchens opened by the Save-the-Children Fund for the 
relief of refygee Christian children from Asia Minor,‘which was established 
as a result of the Council’s appeal to the children of the Anglican Sunday 
Schools throughout Canada. Each kitchen bears above it both inside and 
out a placard: 

British Save the Children Fund 


Anglican Sunday Schools of Canada 
Kitchen No. 


Several members of the Council also acted on the General Committee 
of the Save-the-Children Fund. As a result of its efforts $20,729.46 worth 
of food stuffs, including 3,150 barrels of flour, 70,000 one-pound tins of 
evaporated milk, and three and a half tons of lard for cooking purposes at 
the refugee kitchens were purchased in Canada and shipped to Greece. 

During the five months ending September 30th, Miss Eva Black acted 
as the Council’s welcome and welfare worker at the Port of Quebec, under 
the direction of the immigration chaplain of the Council Rev. M. La 
Touche Thompson. Her special work was among women and children, and 
half the cost was defrayed by the Girls’ Friendly Society of Canada. 

A Church of England Hostel for Girls has been purchased and opened 
in Toronto by the Church of England Society, of London, England, to re- 
place the Rye Home at Niagara-on-the-Lake which was sold during the 
war. The Society sent out Miss Garrett in May with a well-trained party 
of young domestics. from their Homes in England, and a second. and 
larger party came in June. Our General Secretary met the Emigration 
Committee of the Society when in London, discussed its Canadian plans, 
and is with the sanction of the Executive, acting as its representative 
here. A local committee of Church women has been organized in Toronto 
to look after the work, the chairman of which is Mrs. A. G. Strathy, and the 
Secretary Mrs. Goldwin Howland. The hostel was dedicated by the Bishop 
of Toronto, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Council for 
Social Service, on Tuesday, October 7th. , Addresses were given by the 
Bishop of Toronto, Colonel the Honorable E. Wyndham, representing the 
Society in England, Canon Vernon and Rev. G. J. Stuart, vicar of St. 
Thomas Church, who is chaplain of the home. The girls when placed 
out in service treat the hostel, which is to be known as the Elizabeth Rye 
Home, as a real home, and go there for tea every Wednesday. A Bible 
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class, conducted by one of the Sisters of St. John the Divine, a gymnasium 
class, a sewing class, and a projected class in cooking by Canadian methods, 
are among the activities. 

At the annual meeting of the Council held at Toronto on September 
15th the following resolution respecting Juvenile immigration under the 
auspices of various societies was adopted. “The Council for Social Service 
of the Church of England in Canada while recognizing that the child im- 
migration may become a valuable asset in the development of the nation, 
desires to urge respectfully alike upon the Government of Canada and 
upon all agencies interested in the immigration of children to Canada: 

1. The vital need of most careful selection including not only a careful 
medical examination for physical fitness but examination as to mental 
fitness by a skilled psychiatrist and the procuring of as carefully prepared 
a past history as possible. 

2. The equally vital need of a carefully devised and well carried out 
policy of placing out and-a regular supervision and vistation in the land 
of their adoption, a policy conforming to the best standards of work in 
child-placing. 

Further the Council calls upon the Clergy, Churchworkers and Church 
people generally to give special care and attention to the social and spiritual 
welfare of these and all other children who may be either in institutions, 
adopted homes, or placed out, doing all in their power to befriend, protect 
and help them to be loyal members of the Church and useful citizens of 
the Dominion. 

The same resolution was passed on September 30th by the General 
Synod of the Church of England -in Canada at its tenth triennial session 
held at London, Ont. 

In the Child Welfare section of its report to the General Synod the 
Council stated that: 

A careful study has been made of Child labor in the country, of the 
problem of the child without school privileges, and of the homeless child. 

In the matter of the Child without school privileges, the Council ar- 
rived at the following conclusions: 

1. That in most provinces there are children of settlers in the more 
remote and scattered settlements who are entirely without school privileges. 

2. That in other cases the children suffer from the fact that schools 
may be open one year and closed the next, and that even when schools are 
kept open there is a constant change of teachers, who are often without 
experience and holding the lowest certificate. The solution of the problem 
would seem to lie: 

(a) In the development of a deeper sense of responsibility towards 
the satisfactory education of children in every community. 

(b) In the development of consolidated schools in districts where 
this is feasible. 

(c) In the development of a correspondence system for the educa- 
tion of the young in remote districts such as has been adopted with 
success in the Province of British Columbia. 

(d) The development of the Church Hostel idea as carried out 
in the Dioceses of Caledonia and Yukon, whereby provision is made 
for the housing of children tnder-religious auspices, while they obtain 
their general education at the public school. 
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(e) In the adoption of the policy which obtains in New Bruns- 
wick, whereby in cases of extreme isolation provision is made for 
boarding the scholar near a school. 


»  (f) The provision by the government of a boarding school for: 

isolated children as at Monteith in Northern Ontario. 

In connection with its recommendation on the drug problem the Gen- 
eral Synod passed the following resolution : 


Recognizing the deadly nature both to health and morals of addition 


to narcotic drugs, the General Synod instructs its Council for Social 
Service: 


1. To urge upon the Government of Canada the need of pressing 
through the League of Nations and in every way possible for the pre- 
vention by international agreement of the growth and manufacture of 


more narcotic drugs than are required for the world’s legitimate 
medical needs. 


To point out to the various Provincial Governments the need 
of providing adequate institutional care and thoroughly scientific treat- 
ment for those who are unfortunately drug addicts. 


3. To point out to parents, teachers and clergy the need of educat- 
ing and warning young people and others, especially where the traffic 
is known to exist, respecting the insidious nature and the extreme 
dangers of drug addiction. 

La Federation des Femmes Canadiennes-Francaises—The following 
report has been received from this organization: “The Executive Com- 
mittee as in previous years donated a gold medal for French and English 
dictation to be competed for by the pupils of the Senior Fourth of the 
bilingual schools, where there is a section of the Federation des Femmes 
Canadiennes-Francaises. Each section also donates prizes, including 
medals, fountain pens, gold pencils, etc., to the pupils of these same schools 
as rewards for work well done to children, who otherwise would be deprived 
of such encouragement owing to most unfortunate circumstances. 

Through Madame E. B. Lacerte, General President of the Layettes 
Committee, several mothers were helped in their time of need. 

During the Health Week in Alexandria, Ontario, Madame E. Rouleau, 
whose tireless energy is so ably seconded by the members of the Alexandria 
association, gave all possible help to make that week a success, giving 
their hall free and assisting Doctor Charlebois and the other doctors in 
every possible way. Doctor Charlebois of Ottawa readily responded to 
Madame Marchand’s invitation to go to Alexandria to treat the French 
Canadian children. 

Junior Red Cross—The Annual Junior Red Cross meeting held at 
Toronto, October 13, 1924, was opened by an address by the chairman, in 
which he emphasized the necessity of a strong national policy for Canada,— 

To quote from his report— 

“The Junior Red Cross work should be developed along similar lines 
in every Canadian province. Without the guidance of this committee and 
the adoption of those principles and practices originally laid down by this 
committee it is conceivable that by now every province would be following 
what its provincial Junior Red Cross Ditector personally considered to be 
Junior Red Cross and no two opinions would be alike. 
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“In union there is strength. Dr. Sand, general secretary of the League 
said to ‘me here this last summer. ‘Your Canadian Junior Red Cross is 
sound because its principles are sound, and where principles are sound, 
numbers (of members) will follow.’ We have found that the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross as it has been developed appeals to both the educator and 
the health expert as being fundamentally sound and practical from both 
the educational and the health standpoints. It now remains for us to con- 
solidate our position and make it absolutely impregnable. This can be 
done in several ways. We must realize that we are a national organization 
and think nationally rather than provincially.” 

The Chairman in conclusion gave it as his opinion that Junior Red 
Cross was the greatest force that has been introduced into our national 
life for the improvement of, health, the development of idealism and the 
building of character in Canadian children. 

Director’s Report—In reviewing the year’s activities in her report, the 
National Director drew attention to the recent remarkable development in 
International Correspondence. Although Canada was rather late in com- 
mencing this feature of Junior work, still in the last six months, 17 port- 
folios and 32 composite letters have been sent out of Canada and 24 port- 
folios and 24 composite letters have been received in exchange. Our 
International Correspondence is carried on with the following countries : 
Austria, Australia, Belgium, England, Scotland, France, Germany, New 
Zealand and the United States. We have on exhibit here the “Book of 
Canada” prepared by the Cougars Branch of Esquimalt, B.C., and one 
which has recently been received from Casteau, Belgium. The former 
probably represents our highest attainment in Canada. 

The Director reported on the distribution by provinces of “The Red 
Cross Junior” and discussed the success that had followed the appointment 
of circulation managers by the branches to sell individual copies of the mag- 
azines. Since this method has been adopted the increase in the sales in the 
Maritime Provinces has been remarkable. In the last six months the 
number taken by New Brunswick has been doubled; that taken by Prince 
Edward Island trebled. Nova Scotia now disposes of five times as many 
magazines as were sent there six months ago. 

The Director reported on a recent interview with the Right Honorable 
H. A. L. Fisher when he was good enough to give the following message 
to the Juniors of Canada: 

“My dear young friends— 

“A great novelist once said that old people could never tell the 

truth about life to young people because the facts were too painful. I 

can, however, tell vou this truth about life, that its pains and evils and 

injustices are softened and in many cases removed by human kindness 
and human service. Be kind, be gentle, be considerate to others. Re- 
member that you have only one fe and that your duty is to use your 
opportunities in life not for your own selfish advancement but for the 
good of others. In the choice of your career be guided by the idea that 
you will probably be most useful if you undertake only. such work as 
you are by your capacities fitted to perform well. 

“The Junior Red Cross inculcates the idea of service in all its 
members. It makes them attend to the rules of health which are 
founded on the counsels of science and good sense. It instils the card- 
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inal virtues of pity and kindly feeling and helpfulness to the less 
fortunate, and thus it stands, for a better world, for light as against 
darkness and for a harmonious instead of a discordant society. For , 
these reasons I wish it well. 


(Sgd.) H. A. L, FISHER.” 


Reports of Provinces—The following is a summary of the reports 
given by the provincial officials— 

History—Junior Red Cross started simultaneously in several provinces 
near the beginning of the war. One of these still in active existence was 
organized early in 1914, in Greenfield Park, Province of Quebec. The 
work undertaken during the war was solely for the purpose of giving 
children the privilege of participating in the humanitarian work of the 
Red Cross. At the close of the war, steps were at once taken in Sas- 
katchewan to consolidate the movement and to direct the energies of the 
children into the peace time program of the Junior Red Cross. In the two 
or three years following several other provinces commenced provincial or- 
ganization on similar lines, so that by the end of 1922 each province in the 
Dominion had organized and had an official in charge of the work. 
Throughout Canada Junior Red Cross is now organized with the classroom 
as the unit of organization and the teacher as the local director. 


Organization—The work is directed in each province by committees 
consisting of leading educationalists and health experts and representatives 
from such organizations as the Rotary Clubs, Shriners, Knights of Colum- 
bus, etc. The movement has the endorsation also of the official heads of the 
various Departments of Education. 

There are at present 3,380 branches and 93,445 members. 

In every province except Ontario an annual fee of 25c is charged. In 
Quebec and New Brunswick the fee is voluntary. The fees and contributions 
from the children are used entirely for treatment of handicapped children. 
In some of the provinces the work is limited-by the money raised by the 
children themselves. In other provinces this is increased by grants from 
Senior funds. All provincial administration expenses are paid by the divis- 
ions. During the school vear 1923-24 the Juniors in Canada raised $49,- 
293.12 for their own projects. 

Propaganda—Exhibits have been tried with some measure of success 
in all the provinces but it was the general consensus of opinion that the best 
propaganda is the “Red Cross Junior,” the national magazine. This is 
supplemented in many of the provinces by news letters and bulletins, 
giving items of local interest and published at regular intervals. 
 Activities—(a) Health—In all the provinces Junior membership 
implies the obligation of putting into practice the elementary rules of 
health. The members are further pledged to do all in their power for less 
fortunate children. In this respect the members have raised large sums of 
money to treat children handicapped by poor health. 

A course in Hygiene and Home Nursing has been published at Head 
Office for the benefit of teen age Juniors and several classes have already 
taken the course. 

(b) Sérvice—Children raise money for the treatment of sick and 
crippled children. This money must be their own, saved or earned. Up to 
March 1924, 2,586 children have received treatment in hospital, and 7,053 
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have received dental treatment. Besides this the Juniors make clothing for 
needy children, scrap-books, toys, etc., for children in hospital, and are 
always ready to serve those who need it. 7” 
(c) Citizenship—The members get the essentials of good citizenship 
y learning how to safeguard their own health and the health of others and 
learning how to serve. They learn how to conduct their own meetings and 
select their own leaders. They assume the responsibility of every phase 
of Junior Red Cross work. They learn to be considerate to one another 
and to their teachers. They learn to be friendly with the children of other 
countries, through international correspondence and through “The Red 
Cross Junior.” 
Co-Operation—(a) Relations with Educational and Health Activities— 
All the provinces report friendly relations with the Department of Educa- 
tion. In New Brunswick and Alberta there is a regulation included in 
the official regulations in the Department of Education to the effect that 
jany teacher that wishes to do so may carry out Junior Red Cross work 
YY he last half hour on Friday afternoons. In the official Year Book of the 
Yova Scotia Department of Education three pages are given to the organ- 
ization of Junior Red Cross. In Saskatchewan, the Deputy Minister of 
_/ Education is chairman of the Junior Red Cross Committee. 
Some of the provincial and Municipal Departments of Health have 
recently recognized in Junior Red Cross a powerful motive for making 
¢ Health Instruction effective. 

‘ (b) Relations with other Associations—In several of the provinces 
friendly relations have been established with Girl Guides, Boy Scouts, and 
the Canadian Girls in Training and other young people’s organizations. 

Publications—(a) National office publishes a magazine “The Red 

Cross Junior” monthy (except during July and August). 

(b) Provincial—Most of the provinces issue a News Bulletin at regular 
intervals. The cost of these varies. Some of them are printed with cuts, 
, and others mimeographed. Some are issued quarterly and others monthly. 
| These provincial publications provide direct contact between the provincial 

,_ division and the members. 

} Instructions in Health—(a) In Normal Schools—The committee feels 
{that the success of Junior Red Cross depends largely on the thoroughness 
mof the instruction in Health given in the Normal Schools. In most of the 
RJormal Schools in Canada the instruction in Personal Hygiene is not at all 
adequate. During the last two years Junior Red Cross officials have had 
opportunities of bringing to the attention of students in Normal Schools 

and Summer Schools for Teachers, and Teachers’ Institutes the value of 

Junior Red Cross in putting health knowledge into practice in the lives of 

children. 

(a) Necessity or Desirability of Establishing Branches Outside of the 
School—It was the consensus of opinion that the classroom should be re- 
garded as the unit of organization and the teacher the local director. . Some- 

‘times special circumstances arise which seem to justify deviation from this 
vf Qale. When such groups are organized they are controlled by exactly the 
bf me regulations as the school groups. 

> High School Activities—No concerted effort has been made to establish 
Junior Red Cross in the High Schools but it is found in many instances that 
when the Juniors pass into the High School they take their Junior Red 
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Cross with them. They are also showing great initiative in adopting 
programs suitable for their age. Good use has been made of debates 
on topics within the scope of the Junior Red Cross, of Health Plays, and 
particularly International Correspondence on the portfolio plan. In several 
instances the teen age members assume responsibility for groups of younger 
children. 

The general feeling of the meeting was that the Junior Red Cross 
was developing upon sound lines. Each report revealed that the ideals of 
the movement are showing practical results in the classrooms of Canada. 

The National Council of Women of Canada—The following resoultion 
concerning Child Immigration was passed at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Women in Canada, held at Toronto in October last : 

“Whereas we have entered upon plans whereby more children and 
juveniles are being brought into Canada than in our previous history and 
believing that every child coming to us is entitled to the same care and 
protection as we consider or may consider needful for those already here, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that, we, the National Council of Women, 
do urge upon our Dominion and Provincial Governments that they take im- 
mediate steps to bring about the fullest co-operation between the Dominion 
Immigration Authorities and Provincial Government Child Welfare De- | 
partments to the end that all children within our borders have opportunity \ 
to develop in good citizenship. Carried.” | 

The Religious Education Council of Canada is an organization rep- ‘ | 
resenting the work of the Protestant Churches, the Young Women’s | 
and Young Men’s Christian Associations, and the Student Christian Move- 
















ment, together with the Provincial Religious Education Councils, in the 
field of Religious Education. The work of the Council is done largely 
through Departmental Boards and Standing Committees. The Departmental 
Boards deal with Children’s Work, Girls’ Work, Boys’ Work, and Young 
People’s Work, respectively. In the Children’s Work field, careful over- 
sight is kept of the curriculum and organization of the various churches 
in connection with children up to 12 years of age. The National Children’s 
Work Board has prepared, for teachers and parents of children, a Graded 
Memory Course which includes Scripture Selections, Hymns, Prayers, and 
Table Graces. It has also prepared within the last few months the Can- 
adian Junior Manual, which is a little book of some 70 pages givin 
an outline of the characteristics and needs of boys and girls, 9, 10, and 11 
vears of age, and outlining the means that have been found most success- 
ful for giving them a clear understanding of the Christian religion, and 
developing on their part Christian attitudes and habits. The Children’s 
Work Board has also given much attention to the preparation of a train- 
ing course for leaders of children in the various grades, from infancy up 
to 12 years of age. In various schools throughout Canada, hundreds of 
men and women are in training week after week throughout the year, 
to fit themselves for more adequate leadership of the religious life of 
children, and in the summer time special summer training conferences 
are held for leaders of Children’s Work. 

The National Boy’s Work Board is providing leadership for more that 
30,000 Canadian boys in the Trail Rangers and Tuxis Programs, which 
seek to cultivate the “fourfold life,” building their programs around the 
conception of the life of Jesus as expressed in Luke 2:52—‘And Jesus 
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increased in wisdoni and stature, and in favor with God and man.” Dur- 
ing the past summer fifty or more training camps for teen-age boys and 
their leaders have been held in different parts of Canada, under the auspices 
of the National and Provincial Boys’ Work Boards. At these camps it is 
sought not only to talk about the four-fold life, but to give actual practical 
direction in the living of it. 

The National Girls’ Work Board has supervision of a similar program 
known as Canadian Girls in Training. More than 35,000 Canadian girls 
are receiving leadership through this program. Summer training camps 
and conferences, local training classes, and similar activities are being 
conducted under the leadership of two ‘national and eight provincial sec- 
retaries, who give their whole time to this work. 


In addition to this purely departmental work, standing committees 
of the Council are studying such questions as Week-Day Religious Educa- 
tion, Home Religion, Training for Leadership, Statistics and Surveys, 
Methods and Standards, Daily Vacation Bible Schools; Sunday School 
Lessons and Curricula. The Council has met with very great success as 
a clearing house of the activities of the Protestant denominations and 
Christian Associations in their work for childhood and youth. 


The Social Service Council of Canada—The Government of New 
Brunswick has promised to introduce at the next session of the legislature, 
the Social Service Council’s model law for the care of children born out of 
wedlock. ; 

The Social Service Council of New Brunswick at its Annual Meeting 
in September set up as its objective for the coming year: 

1. The enactment of the law promised by the Government. 

2. The passage of a Mothers’ Allowance law for New Brunswick 
which has been recommended by the Mothers’ Allowance Commission. 

3. Securing action in establishing an industrial farm-school for mental 
defectives. : 

4. The setting up of the proposed’ Juvenile Court for St. John. city 
and county. 

In Toronto on Monday evening, September 29th, a number of Social 
Workers met with Miss M. Bondfield, M.P., and other members of the 
British Delegation in a private and informal conference arranged by Mrs. 
H. P. Plumptre, Convener of the Committee on Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion of the Social Service Council of Canada. All were asked to come 
prepared with definite information together with any suggestions they 
might have to lay before the delegation. As a result of careful prepara- 
tion prior to the conference, the delegation were furnished with a good 
deal of valuable material on the subject of their investigation. Miss Bond- 
field expressed her deep appreciation of Mrs. Plumptre’s efforts in arrang- 
ing the conference. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES FOR CANADA—Report of 
New Developments along Child Welfare lines: 

Ontario—At New Liskeard a Mother’s Conference was organized 
during the month of August, to be held weekly. Thirteen (13) babies 
attended and were weighed, and measured by the V.O. nurse, Miss Win- 
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nifred Hawkins, advice being given the mothers in regard to the care of 
these babies. 

At Napanee during the month of May a Well Baby’s Clinic was or- 
ganized by Miss Helen B. Gardner, and has since been held weekly. Four- 
teen clinics were conducted during the summer months with an attendance 
of 60 babies. 

Quebec—At Lachine a Health centre was organized during the month 
of July by Miss Mabel Hardie, the nurse in charge at that time. Sixteen 
clinics have been held, two services being given, English and French, the 
total attendance of babies being 251. 

New Brunswick—At Sackville in August the V.O. nurse, Miss Ada 
Burns assisted with a tonsil and adenoid clinic when 12 children had 
diseased tonsils and adenoids removed. 

At Marysville in the month of August the local doctors co-operated 
with Miss E. M. Wedic, V.O.N., in arranging a free tonsil and adenoid 
clinic, 11 children were operated. 

At Moncton Miss Margaret Muirhead during the month of August 
assisted with the vaccination of 25 school children. 

Nova Scotia—Throughout the country we find local associations of the 
V.O.N. realizing the value of preventive work, realizing as never before the 
imperative need of giving children a fair start in life. Such a realization 
expressed itself in the establishment of a Health Centre for babies in Canso, 
N.S., last July. 

This is a small fishing town on the stormy coast of the Atlantic, not 
at all an agricultural area, consequently many of the necessities of life, 
including milk are often hard to obtain. High freight increases this prob- 
lem for the people here, but despite these many problems they have sup- 
ported a Victorian Order nurse for the last twenty years, and are now 
actively engaged in preventive work. They are all determined that no 
child shall face a life of. permanent ill-health and misery through lack 
of proper care in early childhood. During the months of July and August 
9 well Baby Clinics were held with a total attendance of 32, Miss McPher- 
son, nurse in charge. 

Early in June a Health centre was established for babies of Whitney 
Pier, Sydney. Cape Breton. The Centre has already proved a boon to the 
mothers of the District who bring their babies once. At the first Mother’s 
Conference held it was impossible to accomodate all in the large room 
set apart for the purpose and an extra room was commandeered for the 
overflow. For two hours the three Victorian Order nurses were the busiest 
in all Cape Breton, while kindly volunteer workers provided the mothers 
with a welcome cup of tea. 

The total attendance of babies during the months of June, July and 
August has been 205 at the nine clinics held. 

At these conferences of mother and babies, the Victorian Order nurse, 
Miss Mabel Hardie gives talks on personal hygiene and baby care. Records 
of the inspection of the babies are kept and mothers are advised to consult 
their family physician when defects are noted; the work done is of an 
advisory and preventive character and is to be distinguished from a sick 
baby clinic. It is hoped to open similar clinics soon in Sydney. / 

In August at Digby, N.S., three children had diseased tonSils and 
adenoids removed through the efforts of the V.O.N. nurse, Miss Dell 
Lester. Late in July a dental clinic was also organized with the two 
local dentists in charge. 
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IMMIGRATION 


Child Immigration Investigated—The concluding paragraph of this 
article, which has reference to the recent visit of Miss Bondfield to Canada 
as chairman of a Commission appointed by the British Government to 
investigate conditions of child immigration to Canada, sums up as follows: 

“Finally, Miss Bondfield, must have perceived that of all types of 
immigration, child immigration is easily the most difficult of regulation 
for both the children concerned as well as the state to which they come, 
and that NO voluntary organization can be relied on to do this work suc- 
cessfully when success is counted in terms of human happiness or the final 
- good of individual and community alike. Such work should become a 
function of government. Inspections, examinations, selections should be 
done by skilled officials or social workers, and all “dumpings” of unas- ° 
sorted, undesirable immigrants should cease. It is to be hoped that’ Miss 
Bondfield’s visit and thorough investigation will bear fruit in these di- 
rections, and if we must have child immigration, it will be in future, carried 
on as an arrangement between yovernments and not as a means of private 
gain.” (Social Health, Toronto, October 1924.) 

Alberta—The following report was presented to the British Parlia_ 
mentary Commission on Child Immigration at Edmonton, October 11, 
1924, by the Advisory Committee on Women’s Immigration, which con- 
sists of representatives from the Women’s Home Bureau Service Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, Edmonton, Alberta, Local Council of 
Women, United Farm Women’s Association, Alberta Women’s Institutes, 
and the Press. 

“For some years reports have come into the Depattment through 
various channels to the effect that individuals and families arriving in a 
new district are sometimes there from three to nine months or longer and 
no one has called at the home. This meant that newcomers have been lonely 
and isolated and have not been in a frame of mind to enable them to make 
a good start. To try and remedy this undesirable condition and to place on 
a more satisfactory basis the whole matter of the reception of immigrants 
and to give us a follow-up system which would help those faced with a 
new set of conditions incident to pioneer life, the Hon. George Hoadley, 
Minister of Agriculture and Health, called a meeting of representatives of 
three Women’s organizations ; the Local Council of Women, The Women’s 
Institute and the United Farm Women of Alberta. After consultation and 
discussion Mr. Hoadley decided that a Committee be formed. The Com- 
mittee was formed and is known as The Advisory Committee on Women’s 
Immigration, and consists of a representative from the Local Council of 
Women, the Women’s Institutes and the United Farm Women of Alberta, 
one representative from the Press and one from the Government. 

“As soon as this Committee was formed they went thoroughly into 
the situation so far as it lay in their power and with the information at their 
disposal. It was decided that these organizations already mentioned and 
one at least of which was working in practically every part of the province 
should be asked by the presidents to co-operate in this work, provided 
such co-operation could be sanctioned by their executives. The executives 
empowered their presidents to write the necessary letter and that letter, 
along with one stating the aims of the Committee and the duties of local 
Committees, was sent to each branch or local of these three organizations. 
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It was felt that it was much better to get the assistance and support of 
influential and well known existing agencies rather than to start a new 
organization when we have already ‘duplication in many parts of the 
province. 

“The objects that this Committee have in view are, the welcoming of 
newcomers to our districts, more especially married women and their 
families and girls coming here to take up domestic work, or for other 
reasons. The Committee does not try to induce people to come to Canada 
and does not undertake propaganda work for this purpose. The committee 
does not ask organizations to undertake any financial responsibility for 
these people. What they do want is that so far as it lies in the power 
of their local committee, no woman will come into their district and be left ° 
to herself so that she is very lonely and homesick, and therefore, cannot 
in such an atmosphere make a good settler herself or encourage those . 
around her to be contented and happy and to make the best of things until 
they have been enabled to adapt themselves to new surroundings and con- 
ditions. 

“This Committee might be asked at times to state whether they con- 
sider that homes in the districts are suitable to receive girls coming from 
other parts of Canada or other countries to take up domestic duties. 
Women and girls arranging by correspondence to undertake such employ- 
ment have usually no means of ascertaining the type of home into which 
they will be received. 

“Many and varied schemes of immigration are at present under con- 
sideration and I am asked by the members of the Advisory Committee on 
Women’s Immigration to assure you that should they be asked to assist in 
further work they will most willingly do so within the limitation already 
stated.” 

Immigration—The following letter referring to the Alberta Training 
Scheme recently appeared in “The Daily Telegraph.” 

“To the Editor of “The Daily Telegraph’— 

Sir—-My attention has been focussed upon a training scheme for 
boys between the ages of 17 and 21 from Great Britain which has been 
undertaken by the Hon. George Hoadley, Minister of Agriculture 
for Alberta. After spending four months in Canada and travelling 
17,000 miles, discussing all aspects of the opportunities and problems 
connected with immigration with all sorts and conditions of people, the 
proposals outlined by Mr. Hoadley seemed to meet a peculiar need 
and offer unique opportunities for our British boys. I immediately 
sought an interview with him to discuss the whole question and by 
his courtesy was permitted to peruse the agreement concluded between 
his Government and the British Overseas Settlement Board. The 
proposals are that the Alberta Government, in association with the 
British Government under the Empire Settlement Act, have agreed to 
open at Vermilion an agricultural college for the training of 150 boys 
from Great Britain, not later than November 1 of this year. The 
course will last six months and will include: 

Animal Husbandry—Live stock, breeding, feeding, care and man- 
agement. 

Field Husbandry—Seed grain, soil cultivation, care and handling 
of crops. 
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Farm Management. 
Veterinary Science—The diagnosis and treatment of common 
diseases in farm animals. 

Horticulture—The.cutivation of garden and orchard and handling 
of fruits and vegetables. 

Bee Culture. 

Poultry-Keeping. 

Farm Mechanics—Farm blacksmithing and farm carpentry, handl- 
ing of gasoline engines. 

Civics—A study of federal, provincial and municipal systems of 
government in Canada. 

Following this course students will go out to selected farms for 
the summer, and it is hoped, return again to the college for a further 
period in the winter. This will depend, however, on the boy and gen- 
eral circumstances. Students are required to arrive at Vermilion with 
£50, which is for board and lodging, clothes and other incidentals. 
This amount is purely for maintenance and parents can either leave 
the money with the student, or the principal will hold it on his behalf. 
There are no charges for tuition. Some boys will live in small 
dormitories adjoining the college, and the remainder in carefully 
selected homes in the town close by. 

The proposals thus presented seemed so attractive and valuable 
that I expressed a wish to visit and examine the college buildings, 
farm and district, etc. Mr. Hoadley, with great readiness, immediately 
made arrangements, and I spent a day there accompanied by the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture. The Vermilion area is beyond ques- 
tion one of the choicest in Alberta. The college buildings are on high 
ground overlooking well-wooded and great unadulating stretches of 
open prairie in all directions. The college class rooms, workshops, 
demonstration rooms, and all farm buildings are splendidly equipped 
and represent the last thing in an up-to-date plant. The live stock 
on the farm is of the finest Canada produces, together with a great 
deal of imported British stock. During the afternoon I met the 
President and other members of the Board of Trade, who with great 
kindness, drove me many miles around the district and gave an op- 
portunity of calling at a number of farmsteads. The word “Pros- 
perity” was written large over them all. At night I was privileged to 
address a full meeting of Board of Trade members. The district is 
an entirely English-speaking one, and into some of the finest homes 
and farms the boys will go on the termination of their course. Mem- 
bers of the community have pledged themselves to throw open their 
homes, extend their friendship, and take a personal interest in the 
boys. Knowing something of the spirit of hospitality and kindliness 
which prevails in the West, I realize what this will mean to them. The 
opportunity thus presented to 150 of our boys is quite unique, and it 
is sincerely hoped educated cultured boys may respond. 

I have no other interest in writing this letter except that of general 
interest in immigration. Parents and boys can consider these proposals 
with absolute confidence. It not only opens up a great life for the 
boys, but will mean much to the land they leave and to which they 
come. This is a piece of the highest type of constructive immigration. 
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Local people all pay tribute to the excellence of former schools, and 
many state they would be delighted if their boys could enter this 
course now being arranged, but it is to be utilized entirely for Old 
Country students. * 

One further word, A number of interviews with Mr. Hoadley 
convinces me of one outstanding feature. He recognises to the full 
that human aspect must be taken into real account to achieve success, 
and into the whole organization he is bringing the accumulated 
knowledge of his own long experience, and is aiming at a school in 
which there will be the individual care of every boy. The staff being 
selected is receiving as much attention as to their ability to develop 
ach student’s personality as their ability to teach other subjects 
Parents and their sons have in this scheme a unique chance. It is 
sincerely hoped they will avail themselves of it. Yours, etc. (Sgd.) 
Leonard A. Wide, British Representative Y.M.C.A., Migration De- 
partment, Edmonton, Alberta. 

AUSTRALIA—Child Immigration Discontinued—The Labour Gov- q Y 
ernment of South Australia which recently came into office has decided 
to discontinue the Barwell Scheme for the settlement of boys. The reasons 
given by the Premier are as follows. He says that there is grave discontent 
among the boy migrants themselves because they came to South Australia 
on the understanding that at the end of their apprenticeship, facilities 
would be given to them to secure land, and that promise had not been ful- 
filled. Reports submitted to the Government show that nearly one-third of 
the ‘boys (over 400) have either been transferred from their original em- 
ployers or have absconded or been released or dismissed from the scheme, 
and that an increasing number are expressing strong discontent with the 
conditions by which they were bound. 

The South Australian Government has also decided that the legislation 
passed last year for the bringing out of girl immigrants shall not be 
carried out, and it intends for the future to concentrate on the nomination 
system. (Bulletin of The Save the Children Fund International Union, 
Geneva, September 10, 1924.) 

MISQUOTED—Judge D. B. Harkness of the Juvenile Court of Win- {' {~ 
nipeg, is quoted as having said in his address on Recent Developments in 
Child Welfare before the Canadian Section of the National Conference, at ) 
Toronto in June, as follows: 

(1) “Manitoba has gone farther than any other province in child 
welfare legislation. (2) The Act provides legal status for children born 
out of wedlock, and (3) after September Ist, there will be no illegitimate 
children in‘Manitoba. Provision is also made regarding the feeble-minded, 
and for the safe-guarding child immigration and adoption.” 

Much attention has been directed to this statement, and in order +o 
prevent. any further misunderstanding, we are quoting the statements 
actually made in Toronto. 

1. “In revising and consolidating its Child Welfare laws, Manitoba 
has gone farther in the matter of a children’s code than any other province 
as yet. It should perhaps be pointed out that a codification of laws af- 
fecting children has in itself no peculiar virtue. The spirit and intent of the 
legislation is all-important. However, the process is under way in other 
provinces also and has distinct values in encouraging study of needed re- 
visions and in educating a larger — 
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2. “Provision is made for the legal establishing of paternity and for 
better safeguarding the well-being of the child born out of wedlock.” 

3. Speaking of the Child Welfare Act, “It has modernized and 
chastened the terminology of our legislation. It is Child Welfare Legisla- 
tion not legislation that provides for salvaging our failures and losses. 
This chastening of terminology is further instanced by the disuse of the 
word “illegitimate” as a legal term applying to children. The law will give 
special protection to ‘children whose parents have not been legally married 
to each other.’ Some efficiency experts will complain at the length of the 
title to this part. In my opinion its length is one of its values. By being 
circuitous it clearly puts the fault where it properly belongs and will be 
less likely to become either a tag or a branding iron for use on the guiltless 
child.” ' Z 

Adoption of the Declaration of Geneva by the Fifth Assembly of the 
League: The Declaration of Geneva was officially adopted by the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, on September 26th last, in the following terms: 

“The Assembly endorses the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the Declaration of Geneva, and invites the States 
Members of the League to be guided by its principles in the work of child 


welfare.” (Bulletin of The Save the Children Fund International Union, 
October 10, 1924.) 


PUBLICATIONS 

The Salvage of the Backward Child, by Walter E. Fernald, M.D., 
Superintendent of the Massachusetts School for Feeble-Minded, Waverley, 
Mass. The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 7th Ave., New 
York City. 

The Relation of the School to the Mental Health of the Average 
Child, by Jessie Taft, Ph.D., Director, Child Study Department, Children’s 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania. The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

A Mental Health Primer, consisting of a series of brief articles on the . 
symptoms and especially the prevention of the more common types of 
mental disorders, published by Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
5 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 

Habit Training for Children, a series of nine leaflets, prepared by The 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, Division of Mental 
Hygiene, published by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 
7th Ave., New York City. 

Pamphlets on the Mental Hygiene of Childhood, a list of publications 
which may be obtained from The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Social Control of The Feebleminded. A study of Social Programs 
and Attitudes in Relation to the Problems of Mental Deficiency by Stanley 
P. Davies, Ph.D., Executive Secretary, Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
New York State Charities Aid Association, published by The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

The Church and Recreation, by Mrs. M. C. Payne, of the Staff of the 
Council for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada, Toronto, 
ae Public Health Programme for the Pre-School Child, by Grant 
Fleming, M.C., M.B., D.P.H., Department of Public Health, Toronto, Ont. 
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UNITED STATES AND OTHER NOTES 


(Summarized from the Bulletins of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States.) 

Social Service Program of the Convent of the Good Shepherd, Cleve- 
land. A social worker has been appointed by the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd to act as official representative of the convent in establishing 
co-operative relationships with outside agencies in dealing with girls com- 
mitted to the care of the convent. A list of names of girls about to be dis- 
missed is to be furnished the probation officers of the Juvenile Court in 
ample time for a thorough investigation by the court of home conditions. 
and a report rendered the court as to whether the girl should be returned 
to her home or placed elsewhere. After discharge girls are carefully 
supervised, Big Sisters are found for them, and they are put in touch with 
recreational activities. Positions are frequently found for them through 
the employment bureau. The problem of the feeble-minded is dealt with 
in co-operation with the Board of Education, and in the health program 
the help of local dispensaries is enlisted. (Catholic Charities Review, 
Washington, June 1924.) 

National Education Association Meets in Washington. A resolution 
strongly endorsing the child-labor amendment passed by the present 
Congress and urging members of the National Education Association to 
“make every effort to obtain its ratification by the legislatures of their 
respective States at the earliest possible date” was adopted by the Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting June 29 to July 5. Other resolutions urged the 
educators of the Nation to support the proposal for a Federal Department 
of Education; asserted the right of parents to send their children to either 
‘public or private schools so long as these schools meet the approval of 
State educational authorities; opposed war as a means of settling inter- 
national differences; and called upon teachers to inspire respect for law 
and law enforcement. (Christian Science Monitor, Boston, July 3, 1924, 
and Official Information.) 

County Fair Demonstrations, New York. The New York State Di- 
vision of Maternity, Infancy, and Child Hygiene is making plans for 
demonstrations at county fairs the coming season. Model layettes and trays 
will be displayed and nurses will talk to mothers individually and in groups 
concerning problems related to the hygiene of maternity, infancy, and 
children of pre-school age. The latest methods for the care of the mother 
and baby will be explained and samples of diet cards and literature furnished 
by the division will be displayed. Last year similar demonstrations were 
given by department nurses at 44 of the State fairs, and it is hoped that 
a larger number will be covered this year. (Health News, New York State 
Department of Health, Albany, June 30, 1924.) 

Boy Police for Chicago Playgrounds. The problem of preserving order 
in the 60 playgrounds of Chicago has been met by the organization of a 
junior police squad of 600 boys chosen from the schools adjacent to the 
playgrounds. The boys are equipped with badges and promise allegiance 
to their respective schools. Their duties are to preserve order in the play- 
grounds and to aid the directors in the operation of their activities. In- 
cidentally, the boys are getting valuable civic training and are learning 
respect for law and order. (New York Times, July 20,1924.) 
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Texas Child Guidance Clinic. The 1923 report of the Juvenile Board 
of Dallas County, Texas, includes an analysis by Dr. Gosline, director of the 
child guidance clinic, of the cases referred to the clinic by the juvenile 
court and the probation office. The report gives in detail the method used 
by the clinic in analysing these cases for the use of the court, and cites 
the recommendations made. It is pointed out that the clinic has received 
the unqualified support of physicians, schools, charitable organizations, 
and parents. One of the most interesting statements made is that 50 per 
cent of all the children referred to the clinic came directly through the 
interest of parents. 

Additional Playgrounds for Greater New York. The commissioners 
of the sinking fund in New York City have voted to set aside 65 parcels 
of land in Greater New York for park and playground purposes: Most 
of this land came into the possession of the city through foreclosures. 
(Playground, New York, August, 1924.) 

Boy Scouts and Juvenile Delinquency. A statement endorsing the Boy 
Scout movement as a preventive of juvenile delinquency, signed by prom- 
inent attorneys, has been sent to every member of the New York Bar. 
Judge Franklin Chase Hoyt is quoted as saying that no Boy Scout has 
ever appeared before his court for misconduct. (Hospital Social Service, 
New York, July, 1924.) 

A New Suggestion for Domestic Relations Courts. Greater returns 
to the community and more effective work by the domestic relations court 
would be the result of the appointment by the court of a practical house- 
keeper, says the probation officer for the Essex County (N.J.) Domestic 
Relations Court (1923 report). Such a housekeeper could study each 
family and help the mother in solving housekeeping problems, it is pointed 
out. 

Milk Control in Birmingham. As a result of a four-year campaign to 
improve the milk supply 75 per,cent of all the milk used in Birmingham is 
now pasteurized. Since the development of the movement to secure pure 
milk the typhoid rate in the city has dropped from 65.5 per 100,000 in 1917 to 
7.7 in 1922, while the death rate from colitis among babies under 2 years of 
age has fallen during the same period from 185.5 per 100,000 to 51.6. (The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, September 13, 1924.) 
’ Roof Playgrounds for New York. New school buildings in congested 
sections of New York City are hereafter to be constructed in su¢h a way 
as to make it possible to equip playgrounds on the roof, according to a 
recent decision of the board of superintendents. During the past summer 
a number of roof playgrounds were maintained by the play schools of 
the city under the direction of the Federation for Child Study with the co- 
operation.of the board of education and other agencies. ( Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, September 4, 1924.) ots 

Study of Delinquent Boys in Oklahoma. During a recent investigation 
made at the State Training School for Boys at Pauls Valley, Oklahoma, 
112 boys between the ages of 9 and 19 were interviewed by the Commissioner 
of Labor for the purpose of securing information with regard to their 
previous education, occupation, home relations, etc. It was found that the 
average age was 14; that the average boy had completed the fourth grade 
and attended the fifth before committal to the school ; nearly half had been 
newsboys; 32 gave their occupation as farming; only 8 had done no work 
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at all. In 47 cases both parents were living, and in 48 cases one parent was 
living. (Bureau Correspondence.) 

Thyroid Enlargement in Montana. A study of the prevalence of 
thyroid enlargement among children in certain districts of Montana was 
made during the school year 1922-23 by the U.S. Public Health Service. 
In the course of the study 13,937 children between the ages of 6 and 20 
years were examined, 21.6 per cent of whom had simple goiters. The ratio 
of incidence in girls was found to be twice as great as in boys. With the 
exception of the city of Lewistown, where goiter incidence was very high, 
it appeared that enlarged thyroids were decidedly more prevalent in the 
isolated rural districts than in the towns and cities where the public water 
supplies come from surface streams and more vegetables are in use. Be- 
cause of the short season few vegetables are grown in Montana for local 
use. (Public Health Reports, U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
September 12, 1924.) 

Child Labor Amendment. The Arkansas legislature was the first to 
ratify the child-labor amendment. In Georgia, Louisiana, and North Car- 
olina, the amendment was rejected. The Massachusetts legislature, which in 
March memorialized Congress on behalf of the passage of the amendment, 
passed an act providing for a referendum at the State elections this year 
for the purpose of securing an expression of opinion from the voters on 
ratification, to be presented to the next session of the legislature. 

State Child Welfare Commission. The States have continued to give 
recognition to the importance of review and revision of legislation affect- 
ing children. Iowa has been added to the list of States, now 29 which have 
established commissions for the study of child-welfare conditions and for 


the co-ordination and revision of child-welfare legislation. Such com- 
missions have been active during the last year in the District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and Utah. 


ARGENTINA 


First Report of the Department of Hygiene. According to the report 
for 1923 of the recently established National Department of Hygiene 
much attention was given during that year to health education. A division | 
for public education in hygiene was established and the local administrative 
authorities were instructed to arrange for lectures on health and for educa- 
tional work through posters, advertisements, etc. Railroad cars supplied 
with radio, a moving picture outfit, first aid, disinfecting material, and 
other health supplies, were sent through the rural sections of the country. 

A child-welfare division was established in the department of hygiene, 
with an advisory board of representatives of child-welfare organizations 
and other experts. Several welfare stations doing prenatal and maternity 
work with the aid of visiting nurses were also established. (La Semana 
Medica, Buenos Aires, No. 22, 1924.) 


AUSTRIA 


Congenital Syphilis. The public health authorities of Austria ordered. 
an investigation of the prevalence of hereditary syphilis during and after the 
war. For the war period it was found that among the infants born at 
the public maternity hospitals or cared for at the children’s hospitals there 
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was a very considerable decrease of cases of syphilis, attributed mainly 
to the effective measures taken during the war for the protection of the 
soldiers. On the contrary, the investigation for 1919-1921 showed a 25 
per cent increase in the cases of this disease as compared with the war 
period; and in 1920 and 1921 the figures were higher than those of any 
of the eleven preceding years. This is attributed to the disorganized con- 
ditions in Austria that followed the war and prevented proper medical aid 
to the people. (Mitteilungen des Volksgesundheitsametes, Vienna, May 
26, 1924.) 

Grants to Expectant Mothers. In May of this year the city authorities 
of Vienna instituted a benefit of 50,000 kronen payable weekly, during the 
first four weeks after confinement, to all expectant mothers with syphilis 
who do not belong to any insurance fund. To get this aid the mother 
must apply not later than the fourth month of pregnancy and submit to 
medical treatment. (Zeitschrift fur Kinderschutz, Familien-und 
Berufsfursorge, Vienna, May, 1924.) 

Temperance Instruction in the Schools. Realizing the importance of 
teaching children the harmful consequence of the use of alcohol, the school 
authorities of Vienna issued an order to the principals of high schools and 
normal schools to the effect that the dangers of the use of alcohol to the 
individual and society should be pointed out on every suitable occasion in 
the class room and that during the last semester of the school course one 
hour a week should be given to a systematic discussion of the alcohol ques- 
tion. (Zietschrift fur Kinderschultz, Familien-un Bernsfursgorge, August, 
1924.) 

The Vienna correspondent of The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (September 6, 1924) reported 125 arrests for drunkeness among 
the juvenile population of Vienna during the month of May of the current 
year. This number constitutes 5 per cent of all persons dealt with because 
of drunkeness. Three per cent of the total number were girls b@tween 16 
and 18 years of age. 


BELGIUM 


Measures Against Infant Mortality in the Belgian Congo. An ap- 
propriation of 50,000 francs was recently provided for the first time by 
the National Children’s Bureau of Belgium for the purpose of combating 
+ infant mortality in the Belgian Congo. 

According to reports from various places the number of deaths in 
this territory exceeds the number of births. Child mortality is particularly 
high. In some places one half of the children die before they reach the 
age of two years. Reports from the Congo tell of extreme proverty, 
ignorance and lack of medicines, and the impossibility of obtaining them. 
(Oeuvre Nationale de l’Enfance, Revue Mensuelle, Brussells, July, 1924.) 


BRAZIL 


First Brazilian Congress of Child Welfare. The first Brazilian child- 
welfare congress took place in Rio de Janeiro in the summer of 1922, sim- 
ultaneously with the Third Pan-American Child Welfare Congress. The 
report of its proceedings has just been published, the delay having been 
caused by a shortage of funds. 
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_The congress was in session from August 27 to September 5, 1922, 
during which time 162 reports were read by Brazilian delegates. The 
resolution adopted emphasized the need of measures for checking infant 
mortality, for State aid to infant welfare work, for the instruction of the 
masses of the people in maternity and child hygiene, the appointment of 
visiting nurses, the establishment of mothers’ consultation centres. and for 
a sufficient number of special schools for children under 8 years. 

A committee was appointed to bring these resolutions into effect and 
to report on this work at the next congress to be held in 1924. 


BULGARIA 


Social Insurance in Bulgaria. A new law providing for several kinds 
of social insurance, including maternity insurance, recently went into effect 
in Bulgaria. It is compulsory for all manual workers and other employees 
in industrial and commercial establishments. As regards maternity in- 
surance all insured women are given medical or mid-wife’s care and a 
cash benefit for 12 weeks amounting to 50-80 per cent of the salary. 
(Rassegna della Previdenza Sociale, Rome, July, 1924.) , 


CANADA 


Allowances for Families of the Blind. The Ontario Mothers’ Al- 
lowance Commission, in response to appeals on behalf of families in which 
the fathers have become blind, recently announced that they would con- 
sider such cases under the amendment of 1921, which gives the board power 
to take into account special circumstances if the mother is not strictly 
eligible for an allowance under the usual conditions. Allowances will be 
granted in cases of ‘need caused by the total blindness of the father, on 
condition that the father takes the course of training leading to self support 
which is provided by the Canadian National Institution for the Blind. 
(The Labor Gazette, Ottawa, June, 1924.) 

Women’s Directory of Montreal. The primary aim of the work for 
unmarried mothers undertaken by the Women’s Directory of Montreal, 
according to the report of the general secretary for 1923, is to return the 
mother to her sphere of usefulness. The main features of its program 
are individual case study ; occupational re-adjustment ; selection and super- 
vision of boarding homes; individual follow-up work (medical, social, 
educational, recreational, and religious) ; collection of data for preventive 
community effort. 

In keeping unmarried mothers and their children together, the 
Directory pre-supposes sufficient capacity on the mothers’ part. The em- 
ployment service connected with the placing of mothers with their children 
calls for practically the entire time of one worker. When the nursing 
period is past the mother usually goes back to her accustomed employment 
and the child is placed in a family to board. Careful investigation of 
foster homes is made and the mother is always encouraged to visit her 
child. Emphasis is placed upon legal aid, and the effort through legal 
advice to secure as much financial support as possible from the fathers. 
Social follow-up work with the mothers is also stressed. 

The plans of the Directory for the future include the study of possible 
legislation in co-operation with other child-caring groups, better facilities 
fro birth registration, provision for the feeble-minded, mother and child, 
the improvement of hospital facilities, and better control of recreational 
facilities for young people. mm 
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CEYLON 


Infant Mortality Rate. According to the report of the Registrar 
General for 1922, the infant mortality rate in Ceylon for that year was 188. 
The lowest rate appeared among the European residents, where it was 
even ]ower than the corresponding figures for England, and the highest 
among tne Moors. The rates for the different races were found to cor- 
respond rather closely with their relative educational and economic status. 


FRANCE 


Teaching Mothercraft in the Schools. The teaching of mofhercraft is 
now compulsory in many of the French elementary schools for girls. In 
March 1923, an official circular was issued recommending that the subject 
be made a part of the regular curriculum and the National Children’s Com- 
mittee was given the task of working out the plans for introducing it. 
While mothercraft has been in the curriculum of the training schools for 
teachers for some time it was found that few teachers were capable of giv- 
ing the course required, and consequently a special booklet was prepared for 
their use. It is suggested that this elementary course be followed by a more 
advanced lecture course which shall .be optional. (The World’s Health, 
Paris, May 1924.) 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Mortality Rates of Children. The lowest infant mortality rate recorded 
in the history of the country—69 per 1,000 births—is reported for England 
and Wales for 1923. Many separate districts made a much better record; 
in London the rate was only 60; in Oxford it was 40; and in Eastbourne 
and Cambridge, 38. The Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health 
sees in this fall in the rates the cumulative effect of the various methods 
employed to save infant life, more especially the education of the mother and 
the general public in matters relating to infant care. 

Figures for the death-rate of children between the ages of 1 and 5 
for 1923 are not yet available, but the statistics for the last few years 
reveal slight fluctuations, tending, up to 1922, to a slight increase. In order 
to direct public attention to the importance of this subpect, the National 
Baby Week Council is offering prizes to towns of over 50,000 population 
and to districts of 20,000 to 50,000 and of 5,000 to 20,000 population re- 
spectively, which show the greatest reduction in the death rate of children 
of this age group during the year 1924. (National Health, London, 
June, 1924.) 

: Extension of School Age. Enlightened public opinion is beginning 
to welcome the extension of the school-attendance age to 15 years, ac- 
cording to the London Times. A considerable number of local authorities 
have passed resolutions in favor of raising the age and apparently feel no 
difficulty as to provision of the necessary accommodations conforming 
to the standards set up by the Board of Education. Carlisle, Bromley, 
and Sheffield are among the cities which are trying to secure an efficient 
system of junior secondary education for all adolescents. In 1923, there © 
were more than 150,000 children staying on in elementary schools after 
the age of compulsory attendance had been reached. It is certain from local 
returns that this figure will be largely exceeded in 1924. (London Times 
Educational Supplement, June 14, = 


Honors for Child Welfare Workers. The list of Birthday Honors 
drawn up by the Labor Government contains the names of two prominent 
women child welfare workers. Dr. Janet Campbell, senior officer for 
maternity and child welfare to the Ministry of Health, becomes a Dame 
of the Order of the British Empire, and Dr. Margaret Balfour, chief med- 
ical officer to the Women’s Medical Service of India, becomes a Commander 
of the same Order. Dr. Balfour is permanent secretary to the Countess 
of Dufferin’s Fund, established in 1885, to supply women doctors for the 
women of India and has devoted much effort to the training of midwives 
and to the improvement of the conditions of child-birth in India. (Ma- 
ternity and- Child Welfare, London, July, 1924.) 
Constructive Social Program for Adolescents. The Birmingham 
Juvenile Organizations Committee, affiliated with the Board of Education, 
carried on constructive service for the city’s adolescent population, number- 
ing nearly 80,000. Recreational and educational activities promoted by the 
committee are financed by private subscription and furthered through the 
services of a large group of youuntary social workers. A sports committee, 
with a chaitman and sectional secretaries for foot ball, boxing, cricket, 
swimming, hockey and net ball, develops clubs, arranges matches, secures 
local co-operation in getting the use of grounds, swimming pools, and in 
procuring trophies and medals, plans monthly meeting and classes, and is- 
sues handbooks on games. A plays and pageant committee has developed 


an educational program in connection with play production, play writing, 


and elocution, has issued a handbook for plays for clubs, and has arranged 
lectures by a competent instructor in dramatic work. (Report of Birming- 
ham Juvenile Organizations Committee for 1922, 71, Newhall St., Birming- 
ham, 1924.) 

Maternal Mortality in Scotland. The report of a departmental com- 
mittee appointed by the Scottish Board of Health to investigate the causes 
of maternal morbidity and mortality in Scotland and to suggest remedial 
measures has been published by the English Government. The report is 
reviewed in considerable detail in Maternity and Child Welfare (London) 
July, 1924. The maternal mortality rate in Scotland in 1922 was 6.6 per 
1,000 live births. The committee states that statistics indicate no material 
decrease in the number of deaths from this cause since 1855. It was not 
apparent that bad housing, over-crowding, uncleanliness, or malnutrition 
were primary factors in puerperal mortality or morbidity in normal cases, 
though they were undoubtedly adverse factors influencing general health 
and convalescense. The committee stresses the importance of prenatal care 
and recommends the establishment of prenatal clinics. Training in prenatal 
work is recommended as an essential part of the training of both medical 
students and midwives. It is suggested that the payment of the maternity 
benefit be made conditional upon the engagement of a certified midwife 
or a qualified medical practitioner at least twelve weeks before the date 
for confinement. Other recommendations relate to the work of the mid- 
wife, co-operation of midwife and doctor, and similar topics. 

Conference on Infant Welfare. The Third English-Speaking Con 
ference on Infant Welfare was opened in London on July 1, 1924. About 
700 delegates from 30 different countries were present. — 

The whole conference emphasized the importance of the care of mother 
as well as child. In his opening address, Mr. Wheatley, Minister of Health, 
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said that the first essential was the care of the expectant mother ; three 
things are necessary, antenatal medical supervision, a more highly skilled 
. obstetrical service, and homes for safe confinements. The number of 
lving-in homes aided by the Ministry of Health during the past year was : 
135; the government could well afford, in Mr. Wheatley’s opinion, to spend 
more for such hospitals and homes. 
: ~. The training of midwives, health visitors, and nursery school workers 
| was given much consideration. Several speakers described the need for 
properly trained midwives in India, where infant mortality is still at the 
\ \ rate of approximately 600 per 1.000 births. 
he The problem of the unmarried mother and her child was discussed 
.in its various phases. Facts brought out were that the death rate of 
illegitimate children in England was double that of legitimate children, 
that the status of such children in England—“once illegitimate,always 
illegitimate” was exceptional as compared with other countries; that 
better living accomodations was the only possible guarantee that the 
child would have the benefit of being nursed by the mother. 
[| A plan of child adoption was presented by Dr. H. C. Capin of New 
"York, who holds that the adoption of children born out of wedlock is of 
lasting benefit to the child. England is one of the few civilized countries 
in which adoption is not yet legalized. 

Overseas settlement of children was discussed with special reference 

j } to what had been done in Australia. Mr. Percy Roberts described the 

* large scale operations of Dr. Barnardo’s homes in sending boys to the 

colonies, which were said to have. met with wonderful success. (The 
Lancet, London, July 12, 1924.) 

The Legitimacy Bill. This bill, providing for the legitimation of a 
child born out of wedlock by the subsequent marriage of the parents and 
permitting such a child to inherit property on intestacies, was passed by 
the House of Commons with a few minor amendments on June 27, by a 
vote of 177 to 13. Mr. Rawlinson’s amendment—‘Nothing in this act ‘shall 
operate to legitimate a person whose father or mother was married to a 

| third person when the illegitimate person was born,” after lengthy dis- 
cussion, was lost by a vote of 165 to 136. : 

The bill has since passed its committee and report stage in the House 
of Lords. Certain important amendments have been added, one similar 
to that defeated in Commons; another providing that marriage should - 
legitimize the child only if the parents avow paternity in writing on of 
before the marriage. (The Women’s Leader, London, July 4, and July 25, 
1924.) a 

Maternal Mortality. A circular letter addressed to local authorities 
by the Minister of Health under date of June 30 calls special attention to 
the various suggestions for the reduction of maternal mortality made by 
Dr. Janet Campbell in her recent report on this subject. Of these sug- 
gestions adequate provision for antenatal supervision 1s regarded as of 
primary importance. Such supervision may be given through the doctor 
or midwife engaged by the patient, but many also be given by means of 
the maternity centres established by local authorities. There are now 
560 such centres in the country. The provision of maternity beds for in- 
stitutional treatment of complicated cases,.and for women whose homes 
are unfit is another-essential part of the scheme. Provision should be made 
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by local authorities for the training of midwives and the employment of 
unqualified midwives should be controlled as far as possible. A searching 
investigation of all maternal deaths, cases of puerperal fever, etc., is re- 
garded as desirable. and measures for the education of the general public 
are urged. The minister suggests that medical officers of health should 
be instructed to report upon the steps considered necessary to provide an 
efficient maternity service in each area, and he announces his readiness to 
consider any proposals of the local authorities for this purpose that may be 
submitted for his approval under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act of 
1918. (Ministry of Health, Great Britain, Circular, 517.) 


’ 


HOLLAND 


School of Midwifery. A complete three-years’ course in midwifery 
has been established in Holland. The first year’s instruction covers 
theoretical courses in anatomy, physiology, and obstetrics; the second 
year, practical instruction in obstetrics and the care of children; during _ 
the third year the pupils are given opportunity for practical demonstration 4 
of their ability and capacities. 
A recent comparative study of midwife instruction in different 
European countries shows that Belgium and France have originated schools 
with two-years’ courses in midwifery; England, Germany, and Austria 
require attendance upon courses of from six to nine months. (Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chicago, August 30, 1924.) 


ITALY 
Anti-Alcohol Campaigns in Public Schools. In 1923-24 a campaign 


against alcohol was conducted in the public schools of Milan. A part of 
the campaign was an investigation into the habits of 20,000 pupils of the 
three higher grades with regard to the use of alcohol. It was found that 
28 per cent of the children were abstainers; 61 per cent drank alcoholic 
liquors with their meals and of these 8 per cent drank also .between meals 
and visited taverns with their parents; no data was available for the re- 
mainder. The proportion of abstainers was greater among children of the 
well-to-do than among the poor. The conduct records of the children 
who were abstainers were better than those of the children who used 
alcohol. As regards the children of intemperate parents, 68 per cent were 4} 
doing poor work in school, 20 per cent good work, while no information 
was available for the remainder. 

A study made at about the same time in Venice showed that of nearly _ 
12.000 elementary school pupils 75 per cent drank wine, while 42 per cent 
of all the pupils investigated drank strong alcoholic liquors. An anti- 
alcohol week was held in Venice with lectures, moving pictures, and other 
publicity features. (Difesa Sociale, Rome, July, 1924; L’igiene: della 
Scuola, Genoa, No. 158, 1924. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Traffic in Women and Children. The advisory committee of the ¥ 
League of Nations on the traffic in women and children held its third ‘+ 
session at Geneva April 7 to 11, 1924. A summary of accomplishments 
at this meeting is included in The sees Record of Migration for May, 












1924, published by the International Labor Office at Geneva. The meet- 
ing concentrated on certain aspects of the question relating to immigra- 
tion and adopted six resolutions to be communicated to the International 
Emigration Conference at Rome. These resolutions call upon Govern- 
ments to inquire at the place of departure into the facilities for the 
admission of emigrants in the country of destination; urge that qualified 
women be entrusted with safeguarding the interests of women and children 
on emigrant ships; and finally recommend that there be no discrimination 
against adult women immigrants on account of sex. 

International Association of Child Welfare. The Council of the } 
League of Nations voted last March, subject to approval by the plenary 
Assembly, to take over the work carried on by the International Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Child Welfare (Brussels) and to establish a 
child-welfare bureau as part of the social-service organization of the 
League. On June 14, the international committee of the Association met 
in Brussels to discuss disbanding its organization, in view of the League’s 
decision, but decided to reorganize into an International Federation of 
Private Child Welfare Agencies, and to retain headquarters at Brussels. 

(Bureau Correspondence. ) 

Proposed International Office of Vocational Education. The Inter- : 

- National Congress of Vocational Schools which met in Rome in September, 

1923, adopted a resolution advocating the formation of an International 
Office of Vocational Education with headquarters at Rome. Among the 

+ duties proposed for the office were the collection of documents and material 

on vocational education, the organization of international congresses and 

educational exhibitions, the provision of facilities for travel, study, and 

the interchange of tutorial staffs and pupils of vocational schools, and 

the editing of publications. The Royal National Institute of Vocational 

Education at Rome has drawn up a provisional plan 6f organization and 

has already obtained the support of the municipality of Rome and of the 

International Labor Office. (Industrial and: Labor Information, Geneva, 

September 8, 1924.) ees 

Child-Placing by the Near East Relief. In addition to providing the 
institutional care for children, the Near East Relief Committee has adopted 

the policy of placing’ children in private homes, and whenever possible, 

a home is found where the child may be with people from his own section 

pof Asia Minor. About 400 dependent children have already been placed 

in refuge families in Macedonia. (The Catholic Charities Review, Wash- 

ington, September, 1924.) , 
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JAPAN 


Employment of Children at Sea. A ‘recent communication from Japan 
to the United States Department of State announces the ratification by 
Japan of the draft convention prohibiting the employment on vessels of 
children under 14 years of age, adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference held in Genoa in 1920, and the convention providing for compulsory 
medical examination of minors under 18 years of age employed on vessels, 
adopted in Geneva, in 1921. ( Communication from Department of State.) 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Division of Child Welfare. Jugoslavia’s Department of Social 
Policies contains a division of child welfare. The original purpose of this 
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division was to relieve suffering among children caused’ by the World War. 
In addition to placing children in institutions or families and providing all 
kinds: of :needed relief, the division studies child-welfare problems from 
the legal point of view.’ It prepared recently a children’s code inspired by 
the most advanced ideas. The division is also co-operating with the de- 
partment of hygiene and public instruction. (Bulletin International de la 
Protection de l’Enfance, Brussels, September, 1924.) 


RUSSIA 


First National Congress on Physical Education. On April 15-19, 1924, 
the first congress of all the Soviet Republics on physical education took 
place in Moscow, under the auspices of the recently organized National 
Soviet on Physical Education. 

One of the first tasks of this Soviet was to work out standards for 
physical education according to age, sex, and occupation. Later the 
Institute for Physical Education was established. by the government in 
Moscow for the training: of instructors. There have also been organized 
systematic courses in physical education for physicians and brief courses ™ 
for industrial workers. intending to act as physical education instructors 
in factories. 

At the Congress, which was attended by 285 delegates from various 
parts of Russia, it was decided to give particular atténtion to teaching the 
people general hygiene, to making physical education a required subject in 
all medical and other higher schools and in courses for workers, to give 
scholarships to physicians for a year’s post-graduate study in physical 
education and to establish for physicians three-month courses on hygiene 
of children. (Izviestia, Moscow, April 17-25, 1924.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Child Welfare Conference. The Sixth Child Welfare Conference under 
the auspices of the Child Welfare Societies of the Union of South Africa 
was held at Capetown, March 25-28. Among the resolutions passed were 
recommendations that a pamphlet on. infant care be prepared in Dutch and 4, 
English for use throughout the Union, that training centres for mothers 
and for midwives be established to be conducted on lines laid down by 
recognized authorities in maternal and child care, and that the government 
be urged to frame measures to secure the extradition 6f men who have 
deserted their families and taken refuge in other countries. (Maternity 
and Child Welfare, London, June,. 1924.) 

South Africa Council for°Child Welfare. The South African National 
Council for Child Welfare, created to co-ordinate the forces of the public 
and private child welfare organizations of the Union, recently held its first 
meeting at Bloemfontein. The Council, which will have its headquarters 
at Pretoria, is composed of about 80 members representing the various 
organizations of South Africa which are interested in child welfare. Its r 
frst. undertaking was to make arrangements for the institution of two 
mothercraft training centres, one at Captetown and the other at Johannes- 
burg. The general medical officer of health for the Union has promised 
to recommend a government grant/to help finance the work of the council. 
(The Cape Argus, Capetown, South Africa, May 21, 1924.) 
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SPAIN 


Ratification of Draft Conventions of the International Labor Office. 
Among other conventions of the International Labor Office the following 
were recently ratified by Spain; the convention fixing the minimum age for 


-admission of children to employment at sea, that fixing thé minimum age 


for the employment of young persons as trimmers and stokers, and that 
making compulsory the medical examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea. (Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 19, 
1924.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


International Year Book of Child Care and Protection, being a record 
of State and voluntary efforts for the welfare of the child, including 
education, the care of the delinquent and destitute child, and conditions of 
juvenile employment throughout the world, compiled from official sources 
by Edward Fuller, Editor of The World’s Children, Londen. Published 
for the Save the Children Fund by Longman’s, Green and Co., London, 
1924. 

The Significance of Interest for Vocational Prognosis, by Douglas 
Fryer, Ph.D., University of Utah. Mental Hygiene (New York), April, 
1924. This paper, presented at. the Annual Convention of the Vocational 
Guidance Association of the Middle West, January 18, 1924, gives a 
statistical analysis, based on the histories of groups of college and voca- 
tional school pupils and of.a working group, of the permanence of voca- 
tional ambitions or interests throughout the school career, and of their 
relation to the individual’s ability and to his actual occupation. 

Cleveland School Children who Sell on the Streets. Study made by 
Marion M. M. Willoughby, of the National Child Labor Committee for the 
Ohio Consumers’ League (225 Electric Building, Cleveland, Ohio), 1924. 
The street-trading problem of Cleveland was found to be mainly the prob- 
lem of the news boy, since 715 out of the 812 children investigated were 
news boys. The result of the study showed that 39 per cent of all the 
children studied were under 12 years of age, and 99 children, or 12 per 
cent, were under 10. About 15 per cent were working 4 hours or more a 
day in addition to their school work, giving them in reality a working day 
of 9 hours or more. The majority of the children were earning less than 
$3.00 a week; only 14 mothers out of the 50 who were visited reported 
that the earnings of the children were needed at home. The children who 
did street trading were found to be far behind other children in school, 
44 per cent being retarded a year or more in their school work as compared 
with a retardation rate of 30 per cent for the whole boy population of 
the same schools. Fifty-on2 per cent of the street traders were found 
to have physical defects which, it was believed, continued exposure and 
fatigue were likely to niake serious. 

The report includes a brief summary of street-trades laws and 
ordinances in effect in various States and cities, and the street-trades 
ordinance proposed for Cleveland. 

The Baby in .the House of Health, a companion booklet ‘to The Ex- 
pectant Mother in the House of Health'and The Runabouts in the House of 
Health. American Child Health Association (New York), 1924. This is 
an attractive illustrated booklet for mothers dealing with the primary 
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needs of the baby, which are defined as an orderly regime; proper food 
and drink; fresh air; sufficient rest and sleep; cleanliness of food, clothing, 
surroundings ; regulated body warmth; periodic advice from the doctor; 
and mother love. 


Habit Formation—Health Preparation for School Life, by Helen T 
Woolley, Ph.D., Assistant Director, Merrill-Palmer’ School, Detroit. 
Child-Welfare Magazine (Philadelphia), July, 1924. This is a paper read 
at the annual meeting of the American Child Health Association, Detroit, 
October, 1923, in which Dr. Woolley discusses some of the habits de- 
veloped through the pre-scliool years which may affect the child’s pro- 
gress and success in school. Careful treatment during the earliest years 
is necessary, Dr. Woolley points out, if the child is to have the proper 
power of attention, the right attitude towards property and authority and 
the ability to meet his fellows on a correct ground of give and take, being 
neither unduly dominating nor too pliable. 


Report on the Present Status of Knowledge of Accessory Food Factors 
(Vitamins), compiled by a committee appointed jointly by the Lister In- 
stitute and Medical Research Council (Great Britain), Medical Research 
Council Special Report Series No. 38 (Revised). His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office London, 1924. This report gives an excellent summary of the ¢s- 
sential facts concerning vitamins, so far as they are at present known, #- 
viewing past research in this field and also including data on new ex- 
periments which have special relation to the effect of food factors in the 
prenatal. period on the formation of teeth. 


The past ten years of continuous study by many investigators, the report 
points out, have fully established the objective reality of at least three 
accessory food factors which exercise a special influence on nutrition: 
fat-soluble A, best known in cod-liver oil and egg yolk, studied as the anti- 
rachitic vitamin, and especially concerned with the calcification of bone; 
water-soluble B, best known in wheat and rice germs and in yeast, 
studied as the anti-neuritic vitamin; fat-soluble C, best known in the citrus 
fruits and studied as the anti-scorbutic vitamin. In regard to C, it is added 
that while oranges furnish the most suitable anti-scorbutic material from 
many points of view, that the juice of raw swedes (rutabagas) forms an 
excellent substitute, the taste of which is not disliked by infants. This 
is prepared by grating the raw vegetable, putting the grated portion in a 
cloth and squeezing the juice out with the fingers. 


Recent research in this field deals with food factors for the prenatal 
period as related to the formation of teeth. It is shown that the calcification 
of the teeth and jaws are greatly influenced by the diet eaten during their 
development, also that three hundred and two deciduous teeth of children 
examined microscopically showed a direct relationship between structure 
and caries. There is also evidence that if the diet-has been originally de- 
fective and the teeth already formed are poor in quality, that a greatly 
improved diet as regards fat-soluble vitamins will tend to give even mature 
_teeth a better resistance to bacterial invasion. Experiments on puppies 
has shown, it is added, that to produce well-formed teeth, food rich in fat- 
soluble vitamins, such ‘as cod-liver oil, milk,.eggs are valuable, while-excess 
of cereals (outstanding among them oatmeal), especially when the diets 
are deficient in the fat-solubles results in badly formed teeth. 
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Economic Factors in Infant Mortality, by Robert Morse Woodbury. 
Reprinted from the Quarterly publication of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, June 1924. United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, 1924. 
Dr. Woodbury’s article is a summary of the first chapter of a forthcoming 
report of the Children’s Bureau entitled Causal Factors in Infant Mortality. 

« Using the mass of data secured in the bureau’s investigations of infant 
mortality in seven American cities, during which records were accumulated 

_ for over 21,000 legitimate live births, Dr. Woodbury proves a causal re- 

} lationship between fathers’ earnings and infant mortality by statistical 

methods which permit the isolation of the economic factor from associated 
factors, in studying its effect on the baby’s chance to live. Quite apart from 
the type of feeding, the color or nationality of the mother, and from factors 
associated with frequent births, infants mortality rates were found to rise 
as fathers’ earnings fell. The influence of poverty it is pointed out, is 
probably indirect, being reflected in the inability to give the mother and 
baby good care and to pay for medical and nursing service. Tables are 
& included with the article. 
Recent Legislation Concerning Apprenticeship and Vocational Guid- 
ance.in New Zealand, by Arthur Frank Payne, Teachers’ Ce,*cze, Columbia 
Ma University. Vocational Education Magazine (Philadelphia), June 1924. 
This article quotes the most important provisions of the New Zealand 
, Apprentice and Vocational Training Act (passed August 29, 1923), and 
summarises what in the author’s opinion are its most progressive features. 
“The first fact about the new legislation that attracts our attention,” he 
states, “is that the entire movement for systematic apprenticeship training 
and guidance seems to be fostered by, and in the hands of the Department of 
Labor, with the Department of Education apparently playing a decidedly 
subordinate part.” The reports of two conferences representing employers, 
workers, and the departments of education and labor, called by the Minister 
of Labor to find “a way to overcome the difficulties of teaching young 
people trades” are quoted in regard to the advisability of teaching trades in 
the public schools and in regard to the qualifications for trade school 


teachers. 
“ we Vocational Guidance for the Maladjusted, by Emily T. Burr, Ph.D., 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls, New York City. The Nation’s 
y) & Health (Chicago), June 1924. During the year just ended 946 girls who 
were mentally subnormal, neurotic, psychopatic, or maladjusted to en- 
vironment, were referred to the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, New York, 
for psychologicatexamination and assistance in finding suitable work. 
Forty per cent of the girls so referred were satisfactorily placed. This 
article gives an account of the methods of the bureau and the results of its 
work, 
Before You Adopt a Child, by C. V. Williams. Hygeia (Chicago), 
July 1924. Mr. Williams, Superintendent of the Illinois Children’s Home 
% §- and Aid Society, has outlined in this article problems arising in connection 
. @- ses with adoption. He emphasizes especially the safeguards which are 
\, necessary in adoptions, urges investigation of foster families, a trial period 
} a legal adoption, and protection after adoption for the child and foster 
amily. 
Child Care in Institutions. Bulletin 16, Bureau of Children, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Welfare (Harrisburg, Pa.) A comprehensive guide 
for those concerned with the care of children in institutions. 
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When Fathers Drop Out, by Wm. H. Mathews. Hospital Social 
Service (New York), June 1924. This ‘story of 115 widows and their 
470 children who came under the care of the New York Association for 
Improving the Conditions of the Poor through the death of husbands 
and fathers, differs from the usual report of such work in many ways, 
principally in avoiding such stereo-typed terms as “casés,” “point of 
contact,” etc. Interesting and significant sections of the report have to 
do with the health work done in the families; of work done by dietitians 
in the interest of delicate children; of country outings planned each sum- 
mer for all the families. Of special interest is the section on vocational 
training which deals with the history of 43 children of the group for whom 
special educational opportunity was provided. A book which will be of 
value to all those working with “widows pension” families. 

The Care of Children From Broken Homes. A series of studies on 
hithérto little discussed phases of social neglect, éntitled “Children in Need 
of Special Care, Report No. 2,” is issued by the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston, Mass., in collaboration with the Boston Council 
of Social Agencies and Simmons College School of Social Work. The 
studies are ] on 2,190 routine case records obtained from 13 social 
agencies having headquarters in Boston, most of them children’s agencies. 

Part I consists of a study of the care given 590 widowers’ families 
by the 13 agencies. Part II presents studies of the neglected children of 
widowers; of children whose parents had served prison sentences; and of 
families broken by separation, desertion, or divorce; these studies are based 
on case records of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Part III is a study of public intervention of Mass- 
achusetts for the protection of children in need of special care. 

Perhaps the most difficult of the problems discussed is that of adequate 
care and supervision for widowers’ children. It was found to be possible to 
keep father and children together: (1) they boarded together or lived 
with another family having a woman housekeeper (7 per cent of the 
widowers attempted to hire their own housekeeper hut the widower of 
limited income finds it almost impossible to secure a housekeeper competent 
to give proper care to his children): (2) the father and children kept 
house with some assistance or supervision from visitors; or (3) a relative, 
friend, or institution supervised and fed the children, leaving father and 
children together when the father could be at home. 

The study of the children of parents who had served prison sentences 
indicated that three-fourths had experienced physical neglect, that a con- 
siderable number of the children were feeble-mindd and that only 51 of 
the 176 children in the group could be left with their parents with super- 
vision. For children such as these, it is pointed out, a comprehensive plan 
by the State for giving protection to children whose homes have been 
broken by the imprisonment of parents is needed. 

The children of parents separated, divorced, or deserting, averaged 
younger than those in the other groups. Fifty-eight per cent of these child- 
ren suffered through non-support, 54 per cent from physical neglect, and 
55 per cent from contact with immoral conditions. Illegitimacy was a 
factor in 22.3 of the cases. 

In giving a summary of Massachusetts statutes enacted for the pro- 
tection of children, the author of the third part of this report emphasizes 
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the need for development of preventive work in the child-welfare field. 

“It is essential,” she adds, “that Massachusetts should develop further the 

principle of public guardianship of: the illegitimate child, and of the off- 

spring of afrested and divorced parents, and it is equally essential that it 

should have, as it does have in the division of child guardianship, a central 

agency with State-wide powers and responsibilities over all children in 
need of special care.” 

Child-Life Investigations:- The Effect of Maternal Social Conditions 

Z and Nutrition upon Birth-Weight and Birth-Length, by M. Bruce Murray. 

H.M. Stationery Office, London, Reviewed in Maternity and Child Welfare 
(London), July, 1924. 

This report, prepared for the Medical Research Council, is based upon 
the records, both medical and social, kept over a period of about nine years 
at St. Thomas’ Hospital and the General Lying-in Hospital, Lambeth. The 
years chosen for study were 1914, 1915, and 1918, so as to include pre-war, 

; & early war, and post-war conditions. Only women who had borne but one 
child were considered and only cases that were normal. A careful analysis 
of the economic factors was made in each case. The results of the study 
- go to show that it is the mother rather than the child who suffers from the 
effects of malnutrition, a conclusion which research carried out in Ger- 
j many and Austria during the latter part of the war confirms. The in- 
vestigators found that no marked difference could be observed between one 
class and another, even the children of unmarried mothers being apparently 
in no way inferior at birth to those of married mothers. The evidence 
of the investigation shows, in the opinion of the writer of the preface, that 
“in malnutrition of the mother the effect of child-bearing is the mother must 
pay to the limit of her capacity for the sake of the child.” > —™ 
Medical Examination of Young Persons for Factory Employment. 
The Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), June, 1924. A committee ap- 
pointed by the Home Secretary to inquire into the administration of the 
provisions of the Factory and Workshop Acts which require medical ex- 
amination of young persons to determine their fitness for employment in 
» ae factories, recently presented its report, the recommendations of which are 
—t given in full in this issue of the-Gazette. The committee found the examina- 
. tions now given under the Factory Act unsatisfactory. Among their recom- 
)) a mendations for changes are the following: The age limit under which ex- 
aminations are compulsory should be raised from 16 to 18 years; the ex- 
aminations should be required for all factories and workshops except such 
as the Home Office may by special order exempt; the form of the certificate 
should be positive instead of negative, definitely stating that the young 
person is physically fit for employment in the factory; the examinnig 
surgeon should be able to grant at his discretion qualified certificates con- 
ditional upon the nature of the work or upon re-examination ; thé certificate 
2 should be obtained within 14 days after the young person has started work 
” < in the factory; the standard of the examination, the form of the certificate, 
Oe and thenature of the conditions to be attached to qualified certificates should 
| 4 be prescribed by the Home Office, which should supervise the work of the 
po surgeon. 
An appendix to the report shows that. 1,681,158 young persons were 
examined for fitness by certifying surgeons during the 5 years 1919-1923, of # 
whom 54,056 were rejected. 
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The Social Survey in Town and Country Areas. A statistical and 
graphic summary of survey data from 179 typical counties with an analysis 
of the aim and methods of the social survey as applied to the study of town 
and country problems, by H. N. Morse. With maps and charts. George 
H. Doran Company, New York, 1924. 

Children in Street Trades, by Jeanie V. Minor. The National Humane 
Review (Albany), August, 1924. This paper was read at the eleventh 
annual convention of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of 
the-United States and Canada, held in Chicago, May 19-23, 1924. Evidence 
is brought together from studies made in various cities to show the evil 
effects of street trading upon the health, morals and educational develop- 
ment of young boys. 

The Moral Hazards of Child Labor, by F. Ernest Johnson, Depart- 
ment of Research and Education, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Journal of Social Hygiene, (New York), June, 1924. 
This is an address delivered before the Annual Conference on Child Labor 
held in Washington in May. The author calls attention to some of the 
less obvious elements of. hazard involved in the gainful employment of 
children, such as the loss of the natural freedom of childhood, the sense of 
injustice fostered, and the dangers arising from premature contact with the 
business world at its crudest. 

Should the American Prison Association Become an Active Factor 
in Recommending Legislation that May More Fully Preserve the Family 
Ties? An address by Warden Edgar S. Jennings, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Congress of the American Prison Association for 
1923. Mr. Jennings urges greater participation of the American Prison 
Association in securing legislation relative to the welfare of prisoners’ 
families. The nature of the legislation which might be secured would be 
(1) Payment of wages to prisoners while serving their term which would 
go to support their dependents; (2) putting all dependent families—of 
prisoners in a special class for care by town, county, or city boards of 
public charities, the funds for this work to come from the state; (3) 
compelling all court judges to secure at the time of sentence a detailed and 
verified report of the prisdner’s family history, copies of this to be sent to 
the warden or chaplain when the prisoner is committed, and also to the of- 
ficers of public charity of the community where the prisoner had resided. 

Dispensary Control of Tuberculosis. Year Book for 1922 and 1923, 
Association of Tuberculosis Clinics of Greater New York, Inc. This as- 
sociation is a voluntary organization of municipal and private institutions 
conducting dispensary work for the tuberculous and for those exposed to 
infection. It maintains 31 clinics with districts covering the entire city of 
New York. In 1922, 12,703 active cases, one-third of all the cases of tuber- 
culosis in the city, were treated in these clinics. In addition 30,000 members 
of the families concerned were examined and kept under observation for 
their own protection and that of the community. The need of attention to the 
children in such homes has been especially emphasized by the Association. 
During 1922 a total of 18,623 children under 16 years of age were examined 
and kept under observation. It is among the children that the best results 
are obtained. The success of these clinics for patients living in their own 
homes is indicated by the fact that in 1922 the number of “arrested” cases 
reported as restored to a degree of health and ability to work was 1,671. 
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Height and Weight Tables of Toronto School Children. Prepared by 
the Department of Public Health, Toronto, Canada.. The Public Health 
Journal (Toronto), September, 1924. A survey of 59,291 Toronto children 
was made under the direction of the department of health for the purpose 
of securing tables of heights and weights whith would serve as a standard 
for Canadian children. It was found that the average normal child in 
Toronto is shorter and lighter in weight than the children from whose 
records the Woods tables were constructed. The report asserts that the 
survey has. shown that height and weight tables to be of service must rep- 
resent adequately the mixture of race stock comprising a population and 
also the effect of changed environment on the biological characteristics of 
such races. 

Illegitimacy As A child-Welfare Problem, Part 3: Methods of Care 
in Selected Urban and Rural Communities. Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 128, Washington, 1924. This is the third in a series of studies of 
illegitimacy problems, planned and supervised by the Children’s Bureau. 
It presents the results of co-operative research by groups in different cities 
who are attempting to deal with the problem of illegitimacy and were in- 
terested in analyzing its extent and the methods of care in their respective 
communities. These groups are the Boston Conference on Illegitimacy, the 
Philadelphia Conference on Parenthood, the Milwaukee Conference on 
Illegitimacy, and the New York State Charities Aid Association and its 
county agencies. A study of the results of the Minnesota laws for the pro- 
tection of children born out of wedlock, prepared by Mildred Dennett 
Mudgett, is included in the*report. 


Foster-Home Care for Dependent Children. Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 136. Washington, 1924. This report consists of 11 articles 
by well known authorities in child welfare who are at work on the particular 
aspects of the problem which they discuss. The contributors are Hastings 
H. Hart, Russell Sage Foundation; J. Prentice Murphy, Children’s Bureau 
of Philadelphia; Edmond J. Butler, Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent 
Children; Mary E. Boretz, Home Bureau, Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society, New York; Leon W. Frost, Children’s Aid Society of Detroit; 
Albert H. Stoneman, Michigan Children’s Aid Society; Katherine P. 
Hewins, Church Home Society, Boston; Horace H. Jenks, M.D., Director 
of Associated Medical Clinic, Philadelphia; Rev. John O’Grady, National 
Conference of Catholic Charities; C. V. Williams, Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society; Ellen C. Potter, M.D., State Secretary of Welfare, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Physical Conditions of Delinquent Children. A Study of 743 
Cases in the Children’s Court. Hospital Social Service (New York), Sep- 
tember, 1924. In a study by Dr. Helen Montague of the physical examina- 
tions of 743 children who were brought before the children’s court in New 
York. City, the following conclusions were reached: (1) The physical con- 
dition of delinquent children in general is much inferior to that of ordinary 
schgol children, 79 per cent having defects, while 35 per cent of the public 
school children taken from exactly the same districts and of the same 
ages and nationalities, have defects; (2) the differences in physical con- 
dition between the delinquent group and the general group are for the most 
part made up of nutritional and glandular disturbances; (3) although the 
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poor physical condition of a child.is probably not the primary cause of its 
delinquency, it is a strong contributing factor. 

The report urges that in the attempt to combat delinquency much more 
attention be directed toward the elimination of physical defects in the young 
child, particularly the child who even during pre-school age is beginning to 
be considered difficult. 

Plan and Construction of An Institution for Feeble-Minded, by George 
L. Wallace, M.D., Superintendent of the Wrenthan State School, Wrenthan, 
Mass. Reprint from the proceedings of the Forty-Eighth Annual Session of 
the American Association for the Study of Feeble-Minded held in Washing- 
ton in June, 1924. The author outlines in detail the essentials in the con- 
struction and arrangement of a school for feeble-minded, giving plans. 

Practical Measures for the Reduction of Infant Mortality in Small 
Cities, by Edwin G. Ramsdell, M.D., Health Officer, White Plains, New 
York, Hospital Social Service, (New York), September, 1924. This paper 
read before the Health Officers’ Conference at Saratoga Springs in June 
1924, describes the measures employed in the campaign to reduce infant 
mortality in White: Plains, whete the rate was gradually lowered from 
130 in 1911 to 38 in 1923. Thé most important factors enumerated are 
birth registration, prenatal care, suitable hospital or home care at birth, 
instruction of the mothers, regulation of the milk supply, clinics of various 
kinds, and the co-operation of physicians. 


Publications of the Canadian Council‘tn Child Welfare. 


No. 1. The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child, 1922 
No. 2. British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 


*No. 3. Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 
1923. 


*No. 4. Reducing Infant: Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922. 
No. 5. The Juvenile Employment System of Ontario, 1923. 
No. 6. A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, 1923. 


No. 7. Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, including Standards 
of Placement, and Model Dietary for Children’s Home, 1924. 


No. 8. A’ Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 
1924. 

No. 9. The Child of Canada’s Hinterlands, 1924. 

No. 10. Grants in Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, 1924. 

No. 11. Courts of Domestic Relations, 1924. 

*Canadian Child Welfare News (January-April, 1924.) 


Proceedings and Papers, Fourth Annual Canadian Conference on Child 
Welfore, Winnipeg, 1923. (Free distribution restricted to Membership.) 


Canadian Child Welfare News (May-July, 1924.) 


No. 12. The Social, Significance of Child\Labour in Agriculture and 
Industry, 1924. 


No. 13. A Comparative Summary of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924. 
*Out of Print. 
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Publications Carrying Articles on Child Health. 


Public Health Journal, published by the Canadian Public Health 
Association, Toronto. 


The Canadian Nurse and Hospital Review, published by the Canadian 
National Association of Trained Nurses; Vancouver, B.C. 


Social Welfare, published by the Social Service Council of Canada, 
Toronto. 


Bulletin of the Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Toronto. 


Bulletin of the Council for Social Service of the Church of England in 
Canada, Toronto. 


Bulletin—Teachers of Auxiliary Classes, Dept. of Education, Toronto. 
Red Cross Junior, published by the Junior Red Cross, Toronto. 


The Canadian Child, published in the interests of Child Welfare by the 
Canadian Child Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Journal of School Hygiene, published by the American Social Hygiene 
Association of New York. 


The Nation’s Health, a monthly magazine devoted to Community, 
Industrial and Institutional Health Problems, published by the Modern 
Hospital Publishing Co., Chicago. 


The American Child, a monthly bulletin on.General Child Welfare; 
published by the National Labor Committee, New York. 


Hygeia, a Journal of Individual and Community Health, published by 
the American Medical Association. 


Journal of the Outdoor Life, published by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children, published by the American 
Medical Association. 


The Playground, published monthly by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, New York. 


Child Welfare Magazine, official organ of the National Congress of 
Mother and Parent,—Teacher Association, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Child Health—American Child Health Organization, New York. 


The Training School Bulletin, published by the Training School Vine- 
land, N.Y. / 


Ungraded, publishéd by the Ungraded Teachers’ Association, New~ 
York, 


The Family, published monthly by the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work, New York, 
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Public Health Nurse; published by the National Organization of the 
Public Health Nurse, New York. 


Journal of Home Economics, published by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Baltimore, N.Y. 


The World’s Children, a quarterly journal of Child Care and Protec- 
tion, considered from an International Viewpoint, London, England. 


The Child, a monthly Journal devoted to Child Welfare, edited by T. 
N. Kelynock, M.D., London, England. 


Maternity and Child Welfare, the official organ of the Central Council 
for Infant and Child Welfare, London, England. 


National Health, a Journal of State, Municipal and Voluntary Health 
Administration, published by the National Health Society, London, Eng. 


Home and Country, The Women’s Institutes Journal, published by the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes, London, England. 


The Creche News, a record of the Day Nursery World, London, 
England. 


Maternity and Child Welfare in India, the organ of the Lady Chelms- 
ford All India League for Maternity and Child Welfare, published 
quarterly. 


Bulletin International de la Protection de l’Enfance, Brussels, Belgium, 
(French. ) 


Mental Hygiene, published quarterly, and Mental Hygiene Bulletin, 
published monthly, by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


The Probation Bulletin, published bi-monthly by the National Pro- 
bation Association, Inc., New York City. 
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1. Sanitation—Sewage Treatment for Isolated Houses and Small Insti- 
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. Canadians Need Milk. 
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System is not Available. 
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